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SOME NOVELS OF THE PAST YEAR. 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


I. 


4 T the end of the year one likes to feel that among 

4, the books one has bought or borrowed, there are 

| some that might be read a second time with profit 

; and pleasure. Since a saner point of view of 

3G) books of fiction prevails, and the old-fashioned 

denunciation of all novels has given place to the acknowledg- 

ment that the good novel is not only a stimulant, but very 

often a liberal education, the task of the critic is a very serious 

one. When Miss Austen made her celebrated protest against 

the hypocritical attitude of English readers towards the novel, 

it was easy for the writer on current literature to be quite sure 

that in nearly every Evangelical English household, he would 

be applauded if he simply condemned; and consequently he 
relentlessly pulled up the tares with the wheat. 

Looking over the list of the novels printed during the last 
year, there is little temptation to do this. If this article was 
not to be devoted purely to novels in English, it would be in 
place to call attention to the dangerous tendencies of the 
romances of Sefor Don Blasco Ibafiez; but the rage for 
Ibafiez has abated. The circumstances that made The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse popular have passed; and The 
Cathedral is going its way into the lumber of forgotten books. 
It must be admitted that Ibaiez has gone somewhat toward 
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the path of redemption by his book on the Mexican situation— 
a book which shows that only a Spaniard could catch a Span- 
iard—and the sanity and reasonableness of that volume are 
promises, perhaps, that Ibafiez may yet take a first-rate place 
in the rich literature of his country. It almost seems as if 
even his short study of liberal institutions in the United States 
and of the existence of a free church as a vital institution, has 
caused him to revise the thesis of his nefarious Cathedrai. 

_ The success of Ibaiiez—the cultured call him “Blasco”— 
has led to the digging up of the works of various Spanish 
novelists whose existence was hitherto unknown. Jt comes 
with rather a shock to the American reading public to discover 
that Ibafiez is not looked on in Spain as the first of its living 
novelists; and none of his best work has equaled that master- 
piece of Fernan Caballero, La Gaviota, which, from the point 
of view of art and truth to nature, is a masterpiece—though 
almost a forgotten one. 

South American literature is being raked, too, for “best 
sellers,” and, when the shortage of paper ceases, Ocontos, the 
Argentine, and several other Americans of Spanish descent will 
probably appear on our book stands. 

There are two ways of judging the value of a novel. Does 
it amuse us or charm us or make us forget our difficulties, 
and is it a source of that “innocent merriment” which is so 
feelingly celebrated in the opera of “The Mikado?” Or does it 
give us a glimpse, or perhaps an insight into the motives and 
methods of spheres of life, of which we know little? Recalling 
novels of various degrees of artistic value, written in English, 
one cannot help feeling that the ideals held up in works of 
fiction are, as a rule, more altruistic than those expressed and 
acted upon in every day life. 

None of us can quite live without fairy tales, if, as Lowell 
says, “fairy tales are the dreams of the poor;” the novel we 
like best is a moving picture in which we are shown to be as 
we would like to be. The Realists do not consent to this, but 
that dark and gloomy materialism which showed life as seen 
in a glass darkly, always wretched, always hopeless, always 
sensual, has gone out of fashion. The Romanticist has it today 
—not the Romanticist of the doublet and dagger or the wig and 
sword, but that kind of a Romanticist who makes us believe, 
while we read, that we are capable, like the hero or heroine, 
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of surmounting all obstacles, provided we stick to our prin- 
ciples or are faithful in love. The pendulum, however, is be- 
ginning to swing back again to the glories of the past, as seen 
through the illusions of the present; but the truth is that no 
time, no epoch and no theme is too much worn to be revised 
for the delight and interest of the reader. Ivanhoe will never 
die; it is undying as that interest which makes the description 
of the fight reported by Rebecca in the tower, a part of our life- 
long literary luggage. One can see, however, that the conven- 
tions of the Victorian period are breaking down. Public opin- 
ion, until recently, would not tolerate the marriage of divorced 
people. The husband really had to die to make the other two 
happy when the curtain fell, now Mr. Joseph Hergersheimer, 
who promised to be the greatest of the younger American 
novelists, makes an ending of his very self-conscious novel, of 
Steel, which in elder days would have called out a hundred 
voices of protest. 

Coventry Patmore speaks bitterly of the “undivine 
silences” which corrupt modern ideas of purity, but, though 
ignorance is not innocence, as we all know, there is a frank- 
ness about certain of the novels of the past year which is un- 
happily in accord with that freedom of speech and that 
practice of calling a spade a shovel for garbage, which makes 
the reading of an American newspaper a thing of constant 
shocks. 

It must be noted, as it was noted last year, that the Cath- 
olic American novelist seems to be rapidly disappearing. 
Christian Reid has gone and, though her readers were not 
great in number, she had a special place among the Romanti- 
cists. There are few novels better for molding beautifully 
the ideas of youth than her Morton House. The Catholic pub- 
lishers sometimes complain that they do not receive manu- 
scripts. This same complaint is made by non-Catholic pub- 
lishers of magazines who are in direct competition with the 
demands of the moving picture establishment. There was a 
time when the American magazines discovered a new writer 
like Myra Kelly or Kate Douglas Wiggin or Mary Synon or 
O. Henry at least every three months; now there are no dis- 
coveries because the author, no longer impoverished, can attain 
to a limousine more quickly through the moving pictures than 
by adapting himself to the moods of the editors of periodicals. 
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This article concerns itself more particularly with Amer- 
ican novels; but looking over the field of writers of fiction for 
Catholics, one finds only Miss Isabelle Clark and John Ays- 
cough. Miss Clark has made a very unique circle of her own; 
she does not pretend to be an artist, she is simply a story teller, 
and she tells her stories well. John Ayscough’s reputation has 
suffered considerably by the publication of Abbotscourt, 
which the publishers have brought out in a most admirable 
form. After Marotz, Mezzogiorno, Fernando, San Celestino, 
and Faustula, it is a decided falling off. John Ayscough shows 
that he has a touch of genius; he knows his world as well as 
Marion Crawford, and he has more imagination than Marion 
Crawford ever possessed. He has become his own rival 
through the perfection of some of his works. Abbotscourt is 
very like Archibald Marshall’s novels at their worst—and Sir 
Harry and Many Junes are no better nor worse than Abbots- 
court, 

The writer for Catholics is probably less amenable to the 
seduction of the scenario hunters than the non-Catholic, be- 
cause, perhaps, there is less temptation. At least hitherto he 
has suffered and made sacrifices for his ideals; but, although 
man cannot live by bread alone, he must have some bread; 
and if he is to have this bread his publishers must advertise 
liberally, which they are only beginning to do. I asked a very 
clever Catholic writer why she produced so little. “There’s a 
small market for what I write,” she said, “but I was formerly 
able to pay my cook and my housemaid with- my earnings; 
now my semi-annual checks are not quite sufficient to pay my 
cook.” Whether due to shortage of paper or the fact that 
there is no market for novels written by Catholics for Catholics, 
the fact remains that the American Catholic novelist, in spite 
of the constant encouragement of the Catholic press, is becom- 
ing extinct. 

One naturally makes a distinction between novels written 
for Catholics, and novels written for the world at large. The 
popularity of the first is, as a rule, limited. Canon Sheehan’s 
My New Curate is one of the exceptions. Miss Delafield’s The 
Pelican can hardly be said to be written for Catholics, although 
the theme is essentially Catholic. The conversion of the little 
sister and her drawing to religious life is told with less hard- 

*New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
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ness and more sympathy than this clever author usually shows. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ The Lonely House? is written on a for- 
mula. Unlike that most gruesome of novels, The Lodger, the 
key to the mystery in The Lonely House is easily found the 
moment the dead arm, with a gold bangle upon it, is dis- 
covered protruding near the garden of the Count and Countess 
Polda. Nevertheless, the reader is kept breathless with anxiety 
until the very end. After all Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is not de- 
pendent on mere machinery for her effects; she writes with 
skill and even contrives to make two stupid young persons— 
the hero and heroine—rather interesting. M. Popeau, the 
elderly Frenchman, is a bit of characterization entirely worthy 
of this perennially charming and well equipped writer. The 
mysterious servant-relation of the Poldas is drawn with the 
knowledge of the action of how half-mad fanaticism can new- 
tralize religion. Mrs. St. Leger Harrison’s The Tall Villa is a 
ghost story. Frances Copley is a married woman of exquisite 
taste. Her taste seems to be a substitute for morality; she is a 
creature somewhat resembling the lady in The Third Window. 
When the wraith of Alexis, Lord Oxley, gradually unfolds 
itself to the sight of Frances Copley, she is anxious and 
embarrassed but not at all highly strung. Lord Oxley 
had committed suicide for the sake of a reigning beauty of 
other years. Mrs. Copley is strangely attracted by the ghost; 
she is tempted to console him. Mrs. Harrison points out a way 
by which her difficulty might have been ended, a way which 
would put a brake on the neurotic vagaries of the heroes and 
heroines of many thrilling novels. 

“Had Frances belonged to the older Faith, she would have 
carried her burden to the confessional, and there laid it down; 
but such a démarche the conventional Church and State Angli- 
canism, in which she had been reared, offered neither place 
nor precedent. The picture of a suburban vestry and a highly 
embarrassed parson offered small prospect of intimate com- 
fort or release. The good, scared man would anxiously advise 
consultation with her doctor, her near relations; hurriedly, 
nervously bow her out, and later bolt upstairs to retail the 
extraordinary occurrence to his wife.” 

Frances could not turn to a spiritual physician; there was 
no expert in the knowledge that might have saved her, within 

*New York: George H. Doran Co. 
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her ken; and hence a story, told with grace, charm; and having 
the artistic perspective and knowledge of the world that 
make Lucas Malet a favorite with discriminating readers. 

Of the novels of the past year A Maker of Saints, by Ham- 
ilton Drummond,’ is one of the best. When one remembers 
that Mr. Drummond is the author of the Betrayers, a romance 
which was worthless because of its author’s lack of exact 
knowledge of the period he described and of the psychology 
of the leading men of that period, one is astonished that such 
an almost perfect piece of work as A Maker of Saints should 
have been produced by him. It is a romance that a Manzoni, 
if he had a lighter or more modern touch, might have written. 
It is full of fire and action. It exposes a sincere, serene and 
honorable point of view of life. 

The hero of the book is a sculptor, named Marco Fiera- 
vanti, who—thank heaven—has nothing of what is called “the 
artistic temperament,” a temperament which seems to be the 
property of all minor artists. Fieravanti is really a great 
sculptor. With him 


Art is true art, when art to God is true, 
And only then— 


The crucial instant of the book is founded on a note—“To 
Longfellow’s Purgatorio:” “There was a stone column in the 
middle of the town, upon which were rings or knockers, as if 
all front doors were there represented. To this, as soon as a 
stranger made his appearance, he was conducted, and, thus, 
as chance decreed, he was taken to the house of the gentleman 
to whom the ring belonged, and honored according to his rank. 
This column and its rings were invented to remove all cause 
of quarrel.” 

The story opens with the exhibition of a statue commis- 
sioned by the Bishop of Forli, Fieravanti’s native town, to be 
placed in the Church of the Holy Penitents, and it was to be, 
naturally, a statue of St. Mary Magdalen. He and his two 
apprentices, one of whom is a young Englishman called 
Anthony, are examining the completed statue with a certain 
anxiety, for the Bishop of Forli is about to appear. The ap- 
prentices were enraptured, but Fieravanti, being modest as all 
true artists are, did not dare to say that this was his greatest 

*New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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work: “greatness belonged to the unattained beauty of the 
Greeks, living, strong, virile.” 

The Bishop of Forli arrives. Just a moment before Fiera- 
vanti, his own most stern and grudging critic, thought that he 
could see no fault in the statue; but the Bishop looks at it 
doubtfully. The sculptor could not understand this, but he 
gained time by saying that the statue was incomplete: 


“Ah, so I thought!” The pucker disappeared. In the 
mingling of relief and frank kindliness he laid a familiar 
hand on the sculptor’s shoulder, pressing it. A condescen- 
sion from the purple of the prelate to the smock of “the 
maker of saints?” Yes, but to his credit, the Bishop never 
forgot that he had risen from the people. “So I thought,” 
he repeated. “It is always the soul that is born last, and in 
Mary it was a soul that loved greatly. It is a great gift, 
yours, my son; to put a soul into stone and thereby lift 
men’s thoughts to heaven. Would that we poor priests 
could always do the like, rousing the soul in the flesh! 
And when will the miracle be finished?” “I must have time, 
Your Grandeur. Tomorrow I go to Arzano...” “Take 
time,” said the Bishop heartily, adding, in the homely sense 
of his peasant birth, “better a month’s delay than a botched 
job.” 


The sculptor, “A Maker of Saints” as he is called, is puzzled; 
but he has a deep respect for the spiritual insight of the Bishop, 
and he goes forth in quest of a model possessing the spiritual 
beauty his St. Mary Magdalen needs. 

In no book lately written is there to be found a better por- 
traiture of the soul of an artist in a time when all the great 
Italian artists let their souls speak first, in spite of the clamors 
of the body and the temptations of the flesh. The character of 
the Bishop is as true as that of the Cardinal Borromeo, in 
Manzoni’s immortal I Proméssi Sposi; and that of the straight- 
forward and simple-minded chaplain, Father Bernardo, is 
excellently sketched. 

Father Bernardo was most anxious to have the statue of a 
saint made for the chapel of Ascanio. Ascanio’s nephew ob- 
jects; he says to the sculptor: 


“Briefly, Ser Marco, our people are cloddish.” ‘“Clod- 
dish!” went on the priest as if there had been no interrup- 
tion. But now Fieravanti spoke: “I understand. But in 
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every clod there is a seed of growth, the germ of a life to 
be.” “A life to be!” Father Bernardo caught at the words 
eagerly. In a single phrase Marco Fieravanti had bettered 
the argument he hoped to urge. “But being hid in stiff clay 
the germ is slow to stir. Ser Marco, help us. Tangle their 
dull imaginations in the mesh of a saint’s beauty and 
through the eyes stir the spirit to thought upwards. Ser- 
mons? As Signor Carlo has so delicately hinted, sermons 
are weariness, and if a weariness to so fine a nature how 
much more to these dull souls after six days of dawn-to- 
dark labor in the fields? They are like little children, my 
poor clods, and as children learn by the eye, and through 
the eye awaken to thought, so will they. Help us, Ser 
Marco, help us! They may not understand all your marble 
teaches but, praise God, understanding is not necessary to 
faith; so, I say again, help us!” 


It is after all only the limited mind and the cold heart 
that has been unable to comprehend the use the -Church 
has made of all the fine arts. The Sistine Madonna and the 
greatest of all Ruben’s works, the “Descent from the Cross,” 
were not painted for the minds of artists, but for the souls of 
the people. This speech of Father Bernardo’s explains very 
clearly why Catholics have no sympathy for the shallow dogma 
of art for art’s sake. The best art must be an appeal to the 
heart and the soul of humanity; and the Church has never 
been afraid of that beauty which leads to a contemplation of 
heaven or of that love which is an attribute of God. 

There is here a fortunate little sketch of the wandering 
Dante. He teaches Lucia, the heroine, the highest law, which 
is the love that leads to the “glory infinite, the light eter- 
nal, the love which moves the sun and other stars.” He will 
hear of no conditions; love that does not love without condi- 
tions is not love; either it puts self first or it lacks faith; 
love sees the best in the beloved. And then he speaks of his 
love for Florence, the granite-hearted Florence, which has re- 
jected him. All the qualities of a first-rate romance are here. 
Joined to these is a most unusual insight into the value of men 
of good will. Too many of our modern novelists seem to de- 
light in painting fools; all men are more or less foolish; as all 
men are more or less deceitful; but it is the business of a 
writer to show us a man striving against his natural tendencies; 
and it would be hard to find a novel more satisfactory in the 
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portrait of its hero than A Maker of Saints. One of its greatest 
charms is that Mr. Drummond does not see the psychology of 
his epoch through modern eyes. The best possible way to en- 
courage the production of romances of this kind is not to talk 
about them, but to buy them. We have a society for the en- 
couragement of good plays; it would be a fine thing if this 
society would also help to extend the circulation of novels 
of the class of A Maker of Saints. 

The very first novel of last year in artistic treatment, in 
the sense of proportion, in reasonable refinement of style— 
which is not preciosity—is The Third Window, by Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de Selincourt).* It is interesting to 
compare the method of Anne Douglas Sedgwick with Mr. 
Joseph Hergersheimer, and with some of the other younger 
authors who lack that intangible air of good breeding which 
permeates every description of the author of The Third 
Window. In Steel, for instance, Mr. Hergersheimer seems to 
have suddenly discovered cocktails of various kinds; he even 
tells that his characters drank “black coffee” after dinner, and 
in a moment of tense interest we are informed with great 
exactness of what the luncheon of the day consisted. It 
was a hot day and the luncheon was cold. Miss Sedgwick takes 
it for granted that people must eat; but the things they eat are 
always kept well in the background. Unless the badness of the 
cooking, or the luxury of the dinners has something to do 
with the progress of the story, we may be sure that we shall 
know nothing about it. Mr. Hergersheimer has something of 
Disraeli’s love for splendid details, for the sake of details, but 
with Miss Sedgwick the details are always subservient. Let us 
take as an example of vivid yet reticent description two pages, 
the eighth and the ninth of The Third Window. They are ex- 
amples of an art which depends on a fine sense of proportion. 

The Third Window is a psychological novel with all the 
good qualities of Mr. Henry James at his best, and still greater 
qualities than any Mr. Henry James ever showed that he pos- 
sessed. The novel contains only three characters; these char- 
acters are so delicately sketched, yet presented with such full- 
ness, that they are painfully real. The young soldier is admir- 
able; and the comparison with Mr. Hergersheimer’s young 
soldier in Steel is much to the disadvantage of the latter. In 

* Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Steel, one doubts whether the leading man was ever more than 
a selfish brute; it requires all the author’s skill in lighting the 
stage to make us assume that he is a normal man; but Miss Sedg- 
wick’s Captain Saltonhall is a man. War has affected him; 
its experiences have made him believe almost reluctantly in 
the immortality of the soul. It has matured him without 
changing him; and his love for Antonia is the love of an honest 
and honorable gentleman. Antonia herself, with her doubts, 
with her fears, and her hope that Malcolm, her dead husband, 
may be immortal, is the result of Miss Sedgwick’s impartial 
study of the results of modern education on a delicate, sensi- 
tive and very cultivated and narrow mind. You cannot help 
feeling the charm of Antonia, and you are oppressed by her 
failure to cast off the gloom and obsession of a problem to 
which the simplest of confessors could have given the answer. 
The conception of Miss Latimer, the medium, whose influence 
over Antonia leads to tragedy, is masterly. 

Nearly all the fashionable novels are devoted to the thesis 
that marriage ought to be a transient condition; it is remark- 
able, too, that it is always the lady in the case who feels obliged 
to change her husband at unfixed intervals; the man’s need for 
frequent divorces and re-marriages is very seldom made the 
pivot of a thrilling narrative. Antonia is deeply attached to 
her husband, Malcolm, who was killed in the War. She fears 
that he will suffer if she marries Captain Saltonhall, with 
whom she is now in love. Miss Latimer is devoted to the mem- 
ory of Malcolm. She dislikes his rival; and the final turn of 
the novel is made by the use of Spiritism. It would be a great 
pity to spoil the charm of this book hy cutting out passages 
which are so artistically interlaced. Anionia divided between 
the strange fear that a new marriage may entail deep suffer- 
ing to her Malcolm, whom she still regards as her actual hus- 
band, is led by Miss Latimer to settle the question. It is worth 
while reading this perfectly written novel to find out how she 
did it. The answer to Antonia’s heart-rending question seems 
easy to us in the full light of faith. 

If one looks for enlightenment in the novels of the year, 
enlightenment on that great question of democracy which is 
much talked about but has never yet been defined for Amer- 
icans, one soon discovers that no such thing as social democ- 
racy exists in the United States. To that conservative person 
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who trusts that democracy will never be permitted to spoil all 
the pleasures of life, it is plain, from the English novels that 
aristocracy will always exist in England until the last Duke 
is strangled with the entrails of the last Baronet. 

If we compare Sunny Ducrow by Henry St. John Cooper, 
with Poor Dear Theodora! by Florence Irwin,° which is a very 
amusing story—innocently romantic to the last degree—we 
find that Sunny Ducrow is most artlessly aristocratic, although 
she began life in a pickle factory. In fact, the pickle factory is 
always so evident that you smell the fumes of the vinegar, 
except when the Viscount Dobrington appears. It is a fairy 
tale. There is an unpleasant deluge of the cockneyism of the 
heroine, even after she had miraculously learned Greek, Latin, 
French and Italian; the novel is good and inspiring. 

Poor Dear Theodora is, like The Rose of Jericho, frankly 
aristocratic. Old Mrs. Stuyvesant, a stock figure in American 
novels, by the way, is even more haughty and exclusive than 
the Duchess in Sunny Ducrow or the other Duchess in A Pawn 
in Pawn, by Hilda M. Sharp.’ In Poor Dear Theodora, which 
in many respects is a very delightful novel, “blood” counts 
enormously. To have lived long in an American city, to have 
had no ancestors that ever worked for a living, and to own a 
piano on which the Marquis de Lafayette played the “Mar- 
seillaise,” is in certain parts of our country equivalent to pos- 
sessing a coat-of-arms. There are other requirements in other 
parts, which nearly all the American novelists seem to take 
quite seriously. In fact, the earnest seeker, believing that 
novels by clever writers are pictures of real life, must come to 
the conclusion that socially the United States is the most aris- 
tocratic country in the world, and difficult to live in, since 
every aristocrat thinks it necessary to explain volubly his 
claims of distinction. 

Nevertheless, Theodora is a very nice and well-brought 
up girl, and Mrs. Felton, the very modern woman with a mis- 
sion, is etched realistically; she is taken straight out of life. 
As a good novel written without offence to good morals or good 
taste, Poor Dear Theodora may be recommended. 

For once, at least, since he ceased to write poetry, Mr. 
Pallen has allowed us to forget that he is a doctor of philos- 


*New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. *The same publishers. 
™New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ophy. He writes Crucible Island as if he liked to write it; it 
has what the publicity people call “a gripping human interest,” 
and it would be a real gain if our people who are combating 
Socialism, in an academic manner, would help to circulate a 
book so actual and practical. It is a picture, well visualized, 
of how Socialism would work if the essential principles were 
applied to every day life. It is the work of a very human 
scholar who has given life and movement to ideas hitherto 
kept too shadowy for the general reader. 

The earnest seeker after the realities of American life 
through the medium of novels, learns that the theatre is the 
easiest road to perpetual prosperity here, as it is in England. 
In the old days, a certain amount of training, of talent, of expe- 
rience, and even of cultivation was necessary apparently to a 
profession which made the career of actors a great art. Today, 
in England we discover, through the gospel of Sunny Ducrow, 
that any girl with red hair preferably and a determination to 
succeed, may attain to a legitimate limousine and a necklace 
of pearls if she wants to. Jane, by Anna Alice Chapin, and 
The Rose of Jericho, by Ruth Holt Boucicault,’ are cases in 
point. There is not a dull page in Jane; her second name is 
O’Reilly, and this probably accounts for it. There is a Catholic 
background somewhere in the form of a rather singular aunt, 
who writes a rather strange letter, which savors very much of 
the most rigid kind of Puritanism. Like Sunny Ducrow, Jane 
has red hair, and consequently her success on the modern 
stage was certain. 

In The Rose of Jericho the heroine is also half Irish, and 
her name is Sheelah. Her grandmother on her mother’s side 
was named O’Mara; her mother died leaving twins. Granny 
O’Mara wanted them to be named after two of “the blessed 
saints;” but her daughter, Jenny, objected to Patrick and 
Dennis. She thought they should be something like Cedric or 
Ethelbert or Cuthbert, or something that reminded one of 
early Anglo-Saxon glory. Why the daughter of Granny O’Mara 
should be so devoted to “Anglo-Saxon glory” is not explained; 
and, when after many months they were called David and 
Jonathan, the register of the baptism is not produced. 

From the point of view of style, vivacity, a power of vis- 
ualization and the expression of a dim groping for a spiritual 

*New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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meaning in life, The Rose of Jericho must be treated respect- 
fully. It is much truer to the essentials of life than either 
Sunny Ducrow or Jane, and the unmorality of the heroine is a 
quality in modern life which is bound to follow the growing 
ignorance of the dogmas of Christianity.: Sheelah does recover 
herself in the end, and becomes a devout Catholic; but she 
seems curiously mixed as to the difference between the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church and of the Anglican opinion. The 
ending is very modern; if Mrs. Boucicault had put the history 
of St. Mary Magdalen into a romance she would, if she fol- 
lowed the method of The Rose of Jericho, have married the 
Great Penitent to the noble minded Centurion of the Scrip- 
ture, who had built a synagogue. The vivacity of manner, the 
charm and a certain deadly sameness is common to all the 
American novels mentioned, except The Third Window. 
They are brilliant, well written, but they lack distinction. 

This Side of Paradise, by F. Scott Fitzgerald,® has brought 
a young author into the limelight of success. It deserves more 
than the limelight that plays so transiently over the best of 
best sellers. This novel is the work of a very young man and 
that makes it really valuable; it is the revelation, evidently as 
sincere as such revelations can ever be, of a man conscious of 
the dawning of his soul. It could come only from an American 
in an American atmosphere, but it has just that tinge of 
foreign sophistication which gives it perspective. 

Friends of the late Monsignor Fay will be amused, a little 
saddened perhaps, by his counterfeit as seen through youthful 
eyes—but only a little saddened. If Mr. Scott Fitzgerald lives 
to brave the power of Harold Fredericks, he will give us a full 
length portrait more convincing than that of the Dean in The 
Damnation of Theron Ware. Mr. Fitzgerald is a realist, not 
of promise, but of performance. He is no “infant phenome- 
non;” he is a trained artist already. 

Mrs. Norris, the author of Mother, has a widening circle 
of readers. Her work is unequal; she has not yet recovered 
the richness that made Julia Page a remarkable novel of life 
on the Pacific coast. In Sisters, her novel of last year, she 
shocked some of her admirers. There is always an essential 
morality in Mrs. Norris’ books; but Sisters reminded one of 
an old play by Octave Feuillet called Redemption, which 

*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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excited a storm of criticism in its day. The heroine was a 
lady of very certain character, mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment in very plain language. She had many adventures, 
some of them unfit for publication; but having discovered “the 
right man” just before the curtain fell, she murmured: “Now 
I believe in God!” And all was well! 

There was some strong characterization in Sisters, but 
let us hope that Mrs. Norris may not repeat an experiment 
too close to the methods of the late lamented George Sand. 
Her latest book, Harriet and the Piper,*® is in her better vein. 
It seems impossible for her to write a dull page. One can not 
help regretting that Mrs. Norris has deserted California. Her 
opulent New York background is a well-painted piece of stock 
scenery; and the opening “drop” scene is particularly well 
painted. The characters, with the exception of Harriet her- 
self, owe their individuality entirely to the interest which Mrs. 
Norris can not help giving them. There is the aristocratic old 
woman, she infests all novels in English, whether she is a 
Duchess, or haughty American, wearing sixteen bars as a 
Daughter of the Revolution, a descendant of the Pilgrims, or 
newly rich, with inherited “blood.” Mrs. Norris makes her 
interesting all the same. There is the companion with the past, 
which is really not so much of the past as it seems to be, the 
amiable idiot who plays tennis and will inherit a fortune, 
and his equally idiotic sister. 

Nobody but a writer of Mrs. Norris’ sympathy and power 
of visualization could make a good story from these ordinary 
persons. The moral is good, and we are pleased to notice that, 
although Harriet, living once in a provincial branch of Green- 
wich Village, was betrayed into a trial marriage—only a 
matter of form—she has conscientious objections against di- 
vorce. Harriet and the Piper stands out against the back- 
ground of “best sellers” with remarkable brilliancy. 


** New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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THE LIFE’S WORK OF J. H. NEWMAN. 
BY HERBERT LUCAS, S.J. 
Il. 
THe TRACTARIAN MovEMENT AND AFTER. 


JHE significance of the verses, “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” as bearing on Newman’s mental and spir- 
itual development, can be rightly assessed only 
“a if we remember the circumstances under which 
=@| they were written, viz.: during a comparatively 
short period of deep depression, to a large extent arising out 
of his sickness. The sickness itself he regarded as a signal 
mercy of God, by reason of the inward experience and thoughts 
to which it gave rise. “Time went on,” he writes, “and various 
things happened by which He went on training me—but what 
most impresses itself upon me, is the strange feelings and con- 
victions about His will towards me which came on me, when 
I was abroad.” Nevertheless, though such were Newman’s 
subsequent reflections, it would seem that for the moment the 
mood of depression, as distinct from the concomitant con- 
fidence in the divine guidance, proved a passing one. 
Finding himself, on his return to England, restored to 
health and vigor, he plunged, with what he calls “exuberant 
and joyous energy” into the movement which he regarded as 
having been inaugurated by Keble’s Sermon on “National 
Apostasy,” already mentioned. The leaders of the movement 
—Newman himself (though he disclaimed the title), Pusey, 
and Keble—set themselves to the establishment of a “Via 
Media,” a “Middle Path,” between popular Protestantism and 
what they regarded as “Romish error.” The English Church, 
they held, had much to learn, the Roman much to unlearn.’ 

1 Correspondence, p. 313. ” 

* Speaking of a later period (1843) the Editor of the Correspondence thus con- 
trasts the attitude of Newman with that of W. G. Ward and others: “Newman may 
be represented as holding that England had much to learn, Rome much to unlearn. 
The New School, on the other hand, simply regarded Rome as the living model of 


Catholicity to which the Church of England must adapt herself” (Correspondence, 
Pp. 200). 
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They would, in the light of such historical knowledge as they 
possessed or could acquire, strike a middle course by 
which the deficiences of the one would be made good and the 
exaggerations (as they regarded them) of the other should 
be avoided. To this end the series of pamphlets known as 
the Tracts for the Times was started by Newman; and the 
Tractarian period (1833-41) he described, in 1864, as the hap- 
piest time of his life. “I had the consciousness,” he writes, 
“that I was employed in that work which I had been dream- 
ing about, and which I felt to be so momentous and inspiring. 
I had a supreme confidence in our cause; we were upholding 
that primitive Christianity which was delivered for all time 
by the early teachers of the Church, and which was registered 
and attested,” such was his conviction at the time, “ir the 
Anglican formularies and by the Anglican divines. That 
ancient religion had well-nigh passed out of the land, and it 
must be restored.” 

Three points were, as he tells us, with him fundamental. 
In the first place he stood out for “the principle of dogma: 
my battle was with liberalism, ... the anti-dogmatic prin- 
ciple and its developments.”* Secondly, he*:was “confident 
... that there was a visible Church, with sacraments and 
rites which are the channels of invisible grace,”* a Church 
which had for the basis of its organization “the Episcopal 
System,”* with, of course, the Pope left out. “What to 
me,” he says, “was jure divino was the voice of my Bishop in 
his own person. My own Bishop was my Pope; I knew no 
other; the successor of the Apostles, the Vicar of Christ.”* 
That bishops might disagree about those very dogmas that 
were so dear to him; that the need of a central authority is as 
clearly attested by history as is its existence by Scripture and 
tradition—these were considerations which either did not as 
yet present themselves to his mind, or, at least, did not come 
home to him or trouble him. And lastly, “the third point on 
which I stood out in 1833” was opposition to “the Church of 
Rome.”* Much indeed of his old bitterness had passed away, 
largely under the influence of Hurrell Froude, and he had 
already “learned to have tender feelings towards her; but still 


* Apologia, p. 48. * Ibid., p. &. * Ibid., p. 50. 
* Ibid., p. 51, * Ibtd., p. 52. 
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my reason was not affected at all. My judgment was against 
her, as truly as it had ever been.”*® 

It would, of course, be a mistake to suppose that the term 
“Via Media” formed part of any set programme adopted by 
the writers of the Tracts, for indeed they had none.’ By 
Newman himself it was first used as the title of Tracts 38 and 
40, published in 1834, though it “had already been applied 
to the Anglican System by writers of repute.” But the fact that 
the author’s lectures on “The Prophetical Office of the Church 
viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism,” 
together with Tracts 38, 40, 71, 90 and sundry allied documents, 
were republished by him in 1877 under the same general title 
of Via Media, is a sufficient indication that the phrase sums up 
the real scope of the Tractarian Movement. 

Except, perhaps, for specialists, the Tracts as a whole have 
long since ceased to be of living interest; and for my present 
purpose it must be enough to say that it was not till 1839 that 
Newman’s enthusiastic confidence in the cause which he had 
expressed received its first rude shock. To this point I will 
presently return. Meanwhile it is to be borne in mind that 
whereas “the Tracts represented the doctrinal side of the 
movement, ... there was another influence at work more 
potent than they;” more potent because it enlisted the sym- 
pathies of so many whom the Tracts would have left unmoved. 
“The Tracts,” says Dean Church, “were not the most powerful 
instrument in drawing sympathy to the movement. None but 
those who remember them can adequately estimate the effect 
of Mr. Newman’s four o’clock Sermons at St. Mary’s. The 
world ... hardly realizes that without these sermons the 
movement might never have gone on, would certainly never 
have been what it was.... While men were reading and 
talking about the Tracts, they were hearing the sermons; and 
in the sermons they heard the living meaning, and reason, and 
bearing of the Tracts. ... The Sermons created a moral 
atmosphere, in which men judged the questions in debate.”*° 

Of quite special interest are the University Sermons on 
“Faith and Reason, Contrasted as Habits of Mind,” on “The 
Nature of Faith in Relation to Reason,” on “Love the Safeguard 
of Faith Against Superstitition,” and on “Implicit and Explicit 

* Tbtd., p. 64. *Cf. Correspondence, pp. 205, 239. 
* Charch, Oxford Monement, pp. 129, 130, quoted in Correspondence, p. 28. 
VOL, CEL, 29 
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Reason,” all preached in 1839-40. They are, it must be con- 
fessed, not easy reading, nor do they readily lend themselves 
to a brief analysis, which I will not attempt here. They were 
written, says the author at a later date, “with no aid from 
Anglican, and no knowledge of Catholic theologians.” They 
“are of the nature of an exploring expedition into an all but 
unknown country.” Moreover, “the author has pursued the 
subject at considerable length in his Essay in Aid of a Gram- 
mar of Assent;“ a work of which some account must be given 
in a future article. They are mentioned here, however, as 
bearing witness by their very titles to Newman’s life-long 
solicitude on the subject with which in various ways they are 
all concerned, a subject to which he recurs not only in the 
Grammar of Assent, but also in the latest of all his published 
writings, the article in the Contemporary Review (1885) on 
“The Development of Error.” ** 

But to return to the crisis, for such indeed it was, of 1839. 
“In June and July” of that year, he writes, “reading the Mono- 
physite controversy, I found my eyes opened to a state of 
things very different from what I had learned from my natural 
guides. The prejudice, or whatever name it be called, which 
had been too great for conviction from the striking facts of the 
Arian history, could not withstand the history of St. Leo and 
the Council of Chalcedon, I saw that, if the early times were to 
be my guide, the Pope had a very different place in the Church 
from what I had supposed. When this suspicion had once 
fair possession of my mind, the whole English system fell 
about me on all sides.” So he wrote in a Memorandum drawn 
up in 1844.% And again in the Apologia, “it was difficult to 
make out how the Eutychians or Monophysites were heretics 
unless Protestants were heretics also; difficult to find argu- 
ments against the Tridentine Fathers, which did not tell 
against the Fathers of Chalcedon; difficult to condemn the 
Popes of the sixteenth century without condemning the Popes 
of the fifth . . . The principles and proceedings of the Church 
now, were those of the Church then; the principles and pro- 


“4 University Sermons, Preface to Third Edition, pp. ix., x., xvii. 

"Cf. Ward, Last Essays, pp. 78 ff. 

% Correspondence, p. 17. To this memorandum the Editor has prefixed a brief 
and lucid and most useful summary (pp. 1-7) of the history of the Eutychian troubles, 
and of the Council which ought to have ended them. C/. also Rivington, The Roman 


Primacy, pp. 431-451. 
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ceedings of heretics then were those of Protestants now. .. . 
What was the use of continuing or defending my position if, 
after all, I was forging arguments for Arius or Eutyches, and 
turning devil’s advocate against the much-enduring Athan- 
asius and the majestic Leo? Be my soul with the Saints, and 
shall I lift up my hand against them?”** 

Nor was this all. “Hardly had I brought my course of 
reading to a close,” he says, when the current number of the 
Dublin Review was put into his hands. It contained an article 
on “The Anglican Claim,” by Dr. Wiseman, based on an 
analogous argument from the case of the Donatists. “Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum’—the phrase, St. Augustine’s, reiter- 
ated by the friend who had brought him the book—haunted his 
mind. “The case [of the Donatists] was not parallel to that of 
the Anglican Church.” Yet the principle at issue was the 
same. The Donatists were not more thoroughly severed from 
the unity of the Church than were the Anglicans. “Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum! By these great words of the ancient 
Father, interpreting and summing up the long and varied 
course of ecclesiastical history, the theory of the ‘Via Media’ 
was absolutely pulverized.”** 

Yet six years were still to elapse before Newman made his 
submission to the Catholic Church. How could this be, it may 
be asked, in the case of one so keenly alert to the voice of 
conscience and the promptings of Divine grace? Perhaps 
the best answer to this rather futile question may be found in 
the description which he has given, in the person of Charles 
Reding, of his own habit of waiting patiently, yet not in idle- 
ness, the ultimate solution or reconciliation of apparent dis- 
crepancies between new ideas and old convictions. In this 
case the solution or reconciliation was to come with the recog- 
nition, not that his old convictions, on their positive side, were 
mistaken, but that they were inadequate; that he had been 
wrong, not in what he had believed, but in what he had re- 
jected. He had been right in battling for what he held to be 
the integrity of the Catholic faith, but in error when he had 
flouted or ignored the authority of the successor of St. Peter, 
the divinely appointed custodian of the Apostolic tradition. 

For the moment, at any rate, as he answered Henry Wil- 


% Apologia, p. 115, quoted from, apparently, a later Memorandum (1850). 
8 Ibid., pp. 116, 117. 
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berforce in a conversation long afterwards remembered, “he 
felt confident that, when he returned to his rooms and was 
able fully and calmly to consider the whole matter, he should 
see his way completely out of the difficulty.”** And indeed he 
so far succeeded, to his own satisfaction at least, that he con- 
tributed to the British Critic (January, 1840) a carefully con- 
sidered reply to Dr. Wiseman, entitled “The Catholicity of the 
Anglican Church.”** 

“This paper,” he says, “quieted me for nearly two years, 
till the Autumn of 1841.”** And notwithstanding the troubles 
that, as will presently appear, were to arise in the early months 
of that year, he is able to affirm that “in the summer of 1841 
I found myself at Littlemore without any harass or anxiety 
on my mind. I had determined to put aside all controversy, 
and I set myself down to my translation of St. Athanasius.”** 
These two years, 1839-41, have been felicitously described, by 
the editor of the Correspondence, as “the St. Martin’s summer 
of his Anglicanism.”*” For indeed the winter, already omi- 
nously presaged, was soon to close in upon him; its rigors not 
to be relaxed till the breaking of his own “second spring.” 

And the presage was in this wise. It had been more than 
once urged upon his attention that the Tracts, notwithstand- 
ing their protests against Rome, were in fact leading men 
Romewards, and the more so because the teaching of the 
Tracts seemed to many, both friendly and hostile, to be on 
various points in flat contradiction with the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Anglican Establishment. “It was thrown in 
our teeth: ‘How can you manage to sign the Articles? They 
are directly against Rome.’”™ It was to meet this difficulty 
that he undertook the writing of the famous “Tract 90,” of 
which the full title was: “Remarks on Certain Passages of the 
Thirty-nine Articles.”** To state the matter in his own words: 
“This Tract was written under the conviction that the Angli- 
can Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, of which it treated, were, 
when taken in their letter, so loosely worded, so incomplete in 
statement, and so ambiguous in their meaning, as to need an 
authoritative interpretation; and that neither those who drew 
them up nor those who imposed them were sufficiently agreed 


%* Correspondence, p. 14. Reprinted in Essays Critical and Historical, ii., 1. 
* Memorandum (1844) in Correspondence, p. 18. %” Apologia, p. 139. 

* Correspondence, p. 14. ™ Apologia, p. 78. 

™ Reprinted in Via Media, li., p. 261 77. 
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among themselves, or clear and consistent in their theological 
view individually, to be able to supply it.”* 

How, it will occur to an ordinary, plain, common-sense 
Catholic to ask, could an individual Anglican, even so highly 
gifted as Newman, hope to supply an “authoritative” explana- 
tion of a document which itself rested on no higher authority 
than that of Queen Elizabeth and her complaisant theologians? 
The answer is, of course, that Newman had no thought of 
supplying such an interpretation, except in the sense that he 
hoped for at least a negative or tacit acceptance of his view 
by what he believed to be the English branch of the Catholic 
Church. “There was,” he writes, “but one authority to whom 
recourse could be had for such interpretation—the Church 
Catholic. . . . What she taught, all her branches taught; and 
this the Anglican Church did teach, must teach, if it was a 
branch of the Church Catholic, otherwise it was not a branch; 
but a branch it certainly was, for, if it was not a branch, what 
had we to do with it?”** How far the Anglican “branch,” 
through the mouth of its bishops, either positively taught or 
tacitly accepted the views expressed in “Tract 90” will 
presently appear. Meanwhile it may be well to indicate the 
nature of these views. 

“The thesis put forward in ‘Tract 90,’” writes the editor 
of the Correspondence, “may be summed up in a dictum, 
current at the time, to the effect that the Articles were patient 
but not ambitious of a Catholic interpretation. The writer 
of the Tract insisted, with a distinctness that severely taxed the 
forbearance of many of his friends and supporters, that the 
animus of the Articles was un-Catholic, that they were the 
product of an un-Catholic age, that they were not intended to 
inculcate Catholic doctrine; but having admitted all this, New- 
man maintained that they were of deliberate purpose so 
framed that it might be possible for men having Catholic 
leanings to subscribe to them without doing violence either 
to their own consciences, or to the ‘literal and formulative 
sense’ of the Articles.”** “Their framers,” as Newman him- 
self wrote, “constructed the Articles in such a way as best to 
comprehend those who did not go so far in Protestantism as 
themselves. Anglo-Catholics then are but the successors and 
representatives of those moderate reformers; and their case - 

® Ibid. ™ Ibid. (italics his). %6 Correspondence, p. 72 (italics his). 
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has been directly anticipated in the wording of the Articles. 
It follows that they are not perverting, they are using them 
for an express purpose for which among others their author 
intended them. The interpretation Anglo-Catholics take was 
intended to be admissible, though not that which those authors 
took themselves.”* The Articles, then, were in the nature of 
a compromise; their bark was, so to say, worse than their 
bite; and they were to be interpreted in the light of the Prayer 
Book and the “Homilies,” which they declare to contain 
“godly doctrine,” and which they must be presumed not to 
contradict.”" 

The publication of the Tract, on February 27, 1841, at 
once raised a not very edifying storm. Within little more than 
a week, viz.: on March 12th, four college tutors addressed to 
the editor, i. e., Newman, a letter in which they say: “The 
Tract has in our apprehension a highly dangerous character 
from its suggesting that certain very important errors of the 
Church of Rome are not condemned by the Articles of the 
Church of England.”* In this letter, says a very competent 
critic, “they betrayed such an entire misunderstanding of the 
scope of the Tract, that it might almost seem pardonable to 
suspect that every one of the four, feeling confident that the 
other three had studied it, omitted to do so himself.... A 
novel and complicated piece of critical research, such as was 
Tract 90, cannot be mastered by the most practised intel- 
lect in the space of eight days.”* This, of course, is true 
enough; but it may be lawful to suggest that the instinctive 
“apprehension” of the four tutors was sufficiently well 
founded to call (on their own doctrinal assumptions) for 
prompt action in face of a real and urgent danger. However 
this may be, Newman, “with the rapidity that he was capable 
of in an emergency,” vindicated the Tract in an open “Letter 
to Dr. Jelf.”*° The letter was published, and in Dr. Jelf’s 
hands, at midday on March 16th; and it has been suggested 
that “if the Hebdomadal Board,” of Heads of Houses, “instead 
of being in a hurry to strike, had condescended to wait a few 

* “Tract 90,” in Via Media, ii., p. 346. 
™ Cf. “Tract 90,” in Via Media, ii., p. 330 ff., where no less than sixty-seven pas- 
sages, sentences, or phrases, are quoted, with approval, from the Homilies. 


* The letter (with other official correspondence) is given in Via Media, ii., p. 359, 


Homilies. 
* Correspondence, pp. 70, 71. * Reprinted in Via Media, ii., p. 367 ff. 
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hours for the promised vindication of the Tract, they might 
have been saved from doing a very foolish thing.”* 

What they had actually done, whether foolishly or other- 
wise, but at any rate very promptly, was to pass a resolution, 
on the morning of that same day, March 16th, to the effect 
“that modes of interpretation such as are suggested in the 
said Tract, evading rather than explaining the sense of the 
. . . Articles, and reconciling them with the adoption of errors 
which they were designed to counteract, defeat the object and 
are inconsistent with the due observance” of certain Statutes 
of the University.**? Nor was this all. 

A few days later Newman received from the Bishop of 
Oxford a message to the effect that he considered the Tract to 
be “objectionable,” as tending “to destroy the peace and tran- 
quillity of the Church,” and that he advised “that the Tracts 
for the Times should be discontinued.”** True to his convic- 
tion, previously expressed, that “a Bishop’s lightest word ex 
cathedra is heavy,” and that “his judgment on a book cannot 
be light,”** Newman at once, in a letter to the Bishop (March . 
29th), promised that his wishes should be at once complied 
with, and at the same time offered “some explanations, . . . 
which your Lordship desires of me,” by way of vindicating the 
Tracts already published from the charge that “they are 
thought by many to betray a leaning towards Roman Catholic 
error, and a deficient appreciation of our own truth.”* Into 
this vindication there is neither need nor space to enter, here, 
but the concluding paragraph of the letter which deserves 
quotation, will sufficiently account for the inward calm which, 
as has been seen, Newman experienced in the summer of 1841: 


And now, my Lord, suffer me to thank your Lordship for 
your most abundant and extraordinary kindness towards 
me, in the midst of the exercise of your authority. I have 
nothing to be sorry for, except having made your Lordship 
anxious, and others whom I am bound to revere. I have 
nothing to be sorry for, but everything to rejoice and be 
thankful for. I have never taken pleasure in seeming to 
be able to move a party, and whatever influence I have had 
has been found, not sought after. I have acted because 


™ Correspondence, loc. cit. Via Media, ii., p. 362. 
* Via Media, p. 397. * Ibid., p. 398. * Ibid., p. 399. 
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others did not act, and have sacrificed a quiet which I 
prized. May God be with me in time to come, as He has 
been hitherto! and He will be, if I can but keep my hand 
clean and my heart pure. I think I can bear, or at least 
will try to bear, any personal humiliation, so that I am 
preserved from betraying sacred interests, which the Lord 
of grace and power has given into my hands.** 


The “quiet which he prized” was now turned to good ac- 
count by the devotion of ten or twelve hours a day to his trans- 
lation (with notes, etc.) of St. Athanasius; and the sky, for a 
brief period, seemed serene. “But,” he writes, “between July 
and November,” in this same year, 1841, “I received three 
blows which broke me.”* 

Of these three “blows” the first was the fact that “in the 
Arian history I found the very same phenomenon, in a far 
bolder shape, which I had found in the Monophysite. I had 
not observed it in 1832,” i. e., when he wrote his work on The 
Arians of the Fourth Century. But now “I saw clearly, that 
in the history of Arianism, the pure” or thoroughgoing 
“Arians were the Protestants, the Semi-Arians,” with their at- 
tempted “Via Media,” “were the Anglicans, and that Rome 
now was what it was” then.** 

The second blow was the condemnation of “Tract 90,” 
no longer by University dons alone, but by one Anglican 
bishop after another, in a succession of charges which ulti- 
mately extended over a period of more than two years. An 
interpretation of the Articles which was unanimously rejected 
by all the bishops, could not claim to be in harmony with the 
actual teaching of what he still strove to regard as the English 
branch of the Catholic Church.* 

The third blow was the affair of the Jerusalem bishopric.” 
In that same year, 1841, Parliament had passed an Act to the 
effect that, for the benefit of English and Prussian subjects 
resident in the Holy Land, a bishop should be consecrated 
alternately by the English and Prussian Protestant Churches, 
and in accordance with this Act the first Bishop of Jerusalem 
was “consecrated” by the Archbishop of Canterbury. By this 
proceeding the Anglican Establishment was formally declared 


* Ibid., p. 424. * Apologia, p. 189. % Ibid. 
” Ibtd., pp. 180, 140. “ Ibtd., p. 141 Homilies. 
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to be in communion with Prussian Lutherans and Calvinists, 
whom the Tractarians and many other Anglicans regarded as 
heretics. The whole affair, of which he says, writing to Hope 
Scott, “the more I think of it the more I am dismayed,”* 
called forth a strong protest from Newman, a protest which he 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and communicated 
to the Bishop of Oxford, and which, if I rightly understand the 
words of the document itself, he also read from the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. Writing of the whole affair many years 
later, he says: “As to the project of a Jerusalem Bishopric, I 
never heard of any good or harm it has ever done, except 
what it has done for me; which many think a great misfor- 
tune, and I one of the greatest of mercies. It brought me on 
to the beginning of the end.”“ 

“From the end of 1841,” he writes, “I was on my death 
bed, as regards my membership with the Anglican Church, 
though at the time I became aware of it only by degrees.” * 
“A death bed,” he adds, “has scarcely a history,” and the story 
of the last four years of Newman’s Anglican life must be very 
briefly told. It was not till 1843 that he finally resigned his 
Vicarage of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and retired into lay com- 
munion. In the same year he published a courageous retrac- 
tation of all that he had written against the Catholic Church.“ 

What was it, then, that still delayed him? He already 
saw with ever-increasing clearness that the position which dur- 
ing so many years he had been endeavoring to defend was un- 
tenable. There seemed to be no escape from submission to the 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless, he did not yet see his way to 
submit. And why? Because, to name only the chief among 
his difficulties, he was confronted with the fact that the Cath- 
olic Church held certain doctrines, notably as regards the 
invocation of Our Lady and the Saints, which could not, as it 
seemed to him, be regarded as primitive or Apostolic. This 
difficulty set him on the task of examining into the question of 
the Development of Doctrine. It was true that certain Cath- 
olic dogmas cannot be found, expressed in clear definitions, in 
authentic documents of the early centuries. But was it not 
possible that they were contained, so to say, in germ, in the 
Apostolic tradition, and only awaited explicit definition when 


“ Correspondence, p. 144. “@ Apologia, p. 146. * Ibid., p. 147. 
“Reprinted in Via Media, ii., p. 425, Homilies. 
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the rise of successive errors called for authoritative correc- 
tion, just as the Arian, Nestorian, and Monophysite errors 
called for the creeds, anathemas, and definitions, respectively, 
of Nicea, Ephesus, and Chalcedon? To this subject, on the 
completion of his work on Athanasius, he now devoted long 
and painful study, of which the results are seen in his work 
on The Development of Doctrine, begun as an Anglican and 
finished and published after his reception into the Catholic 
Church, by the Passionist, Father Dominic, on October 11, 1845. 

And now, if it should seem to any one that in thus telling 
once more, and at some length, the story of Newman’s very 
gradual conversion, I have departed from the professed inten- 
tion of dealing with his “life’s work,” I would reply that no 
small portion of his life’s work may be said to have consisted 
in the providing of a wonderful object-lesson in religious earn- 
estness, and in the fulfillment of the arduous task of “blazing 
the trail,” others might more easily follow, that leads from the 
side-track or cul-de-sac of the “Via Media” to the King’s High- 
way of Catholic truth. 

It only remains to quote two touching passages, familiar 


to many, yet too precious to be omitted. One of these is the 
concluding paragraph of his sermon on “The Parting of 
Friends,” the last which he preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford: 


And, O my brethren, O kind and affectionate hearts, O 
loving friends, should you know any one whose lot it has 
been, by writing or by word of mouth, in some degree to 
help you... ; if he has ever told you what you knew 
about yourselves, or what you did not know; has read to 
you your wants or feelings, and comforted you by the very 
reading; has made you feel that there was a higher life 
than this daily one, and a brighter world than that you 
see; or encouraged you, or sobered you, or opened a way 
to the inquiring, or soothed the perplexed; if what he has 
said or done has ever made you take interest in him, and 
feel well inclined towards him; remember such a one in 
time to come, though you hear him not, and pray for him, 
that in all things he may know God’s will, and at all times 
he may be ready to fulfil it.*® “s 


The companion passage, so to call it, is that with which 


“Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 409. 
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he concludes the Essay on The Development of Christian 
Doctrine, and is as follows: 


Such were the thoughts concerning the “Blessed Vision 
of Peace” of one whose long-continued petition had been 
that the Most Merciful would not despise the work of His 
own Hands, nor leave him to himself;—while yet his eyes 
were dim, and his breast laden, and he could but employ 
Reason in the things of Faith. And now, dear Reader, time 
is short, eternity is long. Put not from you what you have 
found; regard it not as mere matter of present controversy; 
set not out resolved to refute it, and looking about for the 
best means of doing so; seduce not yourself with the imag- 
ination that it comes of disappointment, or disgust, or 
restlessness, or wounded feeling, or undue sensibility, or 
other weakness. Wrap not yourselves round in the asso- 
ciations of years past; nor determine that to be truth which 
you wish to be so, nor make an idol of cherished anticipa- 
tions. Time is short, eternity is long. 


Nunc dimittis, servum tuum, Domine, 
Secundum Verbum tuum in pace: 


Quia viderunt oculi mei salutare tuum. 


“ Development (Ed. 1845), p. 453. 








THE SOUL OF A PATRIOT.' 
BY L. WHEATON. 


1 T this moment when the eyes of the whole world 
are intent upon Poland, anything which throws 
a light upon her inner history is of peculiar value. 
, | She is unique among nations; she has died the 
—~4} death; she has been buried at the cross-roads of 
three predatory nations and her resurrection is at hand. 

Miss Gardner’s excellent article in THE CatHotic Wor.Lp 
of January, 1920, “A Polish Mystic on the National Resurrec- 
tion,” has prepared her readers for the profoundly interesting 
biography recently published under the title, The Anonymous 
Poet of Poland. The chapters on Krasinski’s literary work are 
admirably done, but so skillfully is the life story told, with such 
imaginative discrimination and generosity are the poet’s own 
words cited, that the reader becomes more and more interested 
in the man himself, not only as a genius, not only in his polit- 
ical and human aspects, but in that relation which is the over- 
whelming interest of any soul, his relation to God. Patriotism, 
human love, intense and constant friendship, his own and his 
country’s sufferings seem, sometimes in turn, sometimes all 
together, to absorb him; but deeper, stronger, truer and more 
insistent is that other preoccupation of conscience; his soul is 
kept attentive and alert in spite of the waywardness of his 
will, by the profound Catholicity of his instincts and training. 

The man himself counts in the history. No one is inter- 
esting who is not himself interested in essentials or who is not 
in some way expressed in that relation. Only the ultimate can 
attract and carry our vision all the way. The reader strikes 
on shoals and shallows all too soon if the currents of a life 
lie only in the waters of passion and emotion—even in a senti- 
ment as great as patriotism—or lap the shore of existence 
and never lose themselves in the unfathomable depths of mid- 
ocean. This Pole is what he is because of his Faith and Hope 
and Love; not merely natural—these great possessions—but 


1The Anonymous Poet of Poland, by Monica Gardner. Cambridge University 
Press. 
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fixed deep in his soul beneath the surface storms of his pain- 
ful life, with the supernatural steadfastness of sacramental 
grace, fostered by the accident of his Catholic ancestry. His 
unique distinction lies in his identity, as a man, with his own 
genius and with his country. Genius is often but a part of 
a man’s life. Here it is the man himself; and one can but see 
that the unification of art and personality and nationality is 
effected by his indestructible Catholicity. The body of Poland 
can be dismembered—her soul can never die. She has gone 
through her purgative way, her passion is over at last; it is her 
Easter Eve. This is the summary of Krasinski’s patriotic 
vision and experience, in which he seems to embody his coun- 
try in his own person. 

In no biography of a really great man, and Krasinski is 
that, can one find a more acute, though unexaggerated, account 
of a child’s anguish, of a youth’s prolonged torture, of a man’s 
mental martyrdom. Educated from infancy in the history of 
his country and in passionate loyalty to a lost cause, the child 
of a noble and wealthy and famous house appears first in the 
pages of his biography as a precocious baby, with mind and 
heart too soon developed. “At four years old, the pretty little 
ringleted boy, in the low-necked frock and high sash of the 
pre-Victorian era such as we see him in a charming early por- 
trait, recited to Alexander I., at the latter’s request, verses 
of his own choosing: and with eyes fastened on the Tsar of 
all the Russias he spouted Brutus’ defence of democracy from 
Voltaire.” As a schoolboy he was ordered, by his enigmatic 
father to remain in the lecture room whilst his comrades were 
showing their patriotism at the burial of a persecuted Pole. 
When all his country flew to arms he was forbidden the army 
by Wincenty Krasinski, himself a distinguished general in 
Napoleon’s time, and sent to travel. From that hour this most 
patriotic and courageous of her sons was dubbed a traitor to 
Poland. Later he was called to Russia to share with his father 
the favor of Nicholas I., the man who had tortured and slain 
his country. 

It is difficult at the first glance to account for Zygmunt’s 
submission to his father; but as one reads on, it is apparent 
that there was in the exquisite refinement of the poet’s nature 
a certain meekness and affectionateness, which was never 
pusillanimous, never lacking in spirit, but was part of his 
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extraordinary gentleness. He was often vehement, never 
violent. Then, tco, his father was his only relative, and he 
loved him. Moreover, he was discredited by his own country- 
men. The elder Krasinski had relinquished his post, not as 
a traitor, but as a trained soldier who knew there was no use 
in resistance. Nevertheless, he was considered a traitor, and 
his son shared the obloquy. It was this combination of pain 
and genius and circumstance that made Zygmunt the great 
Anonymous Poet of Poland—anonymous because of his coun- 
try’s distrust, but more so because of the penalty attached to 
either the writing or the reading of his spirited work. What- 
ever he wrote was smuggled into the country, but it flew from 
hand to hand, and in the revolution of 1830, in the late War, 
and in this moment of Poland’s return to national life, the 
works of Zygmunt Krasinski have acted as stimulus and in- 
spiration. Banished as he had been by the shame of his posi- 
tion, he is Poland’s greatest leader in her struggle to keep or 
regain existence. 

But deeper in its influence upon the inner life of the re- 
jected patriot and prescribed poet, because more vital to the 
soul itself, is the experience of human love, intense in propor- 
tion to the other intensities of such a nature. Krasinski was no 
mere libertine, but his love was not law in either of the two 
passionate aberrations of his stricken heart; and he suffered 
in the measure allotted by a keenly sensitive conscience, in his 
art and in his life. Yet even when the white heat of passion 
died of exhaustion, the innate chivalry of the Pole and the 
nobility of his own nature developed his affection into a life- 
long compassion. For Madame Bobrowa, whose Catholic con- 
science was, with his own, an ever insistent accuser, he wrote 
the prayer which might have come from Augustine’s pen, but 
which rose spontaneously from his own unhappy soul: “Thou 
art the first, the only, the highest Love: for all the love of our 
hearts on earth are only rivulets, flowing from the sea of Thy 
brightness—for Thou wilt save me when my days are num- 
bered and Thou wilt comfort my distressed soul—for Thou 
wilt not forsake the work of Thy hands, Thy daughter who 
now weeps and wails to Thee.” 

Over and over again does Krasinski recall the author of 
the Confessions in the naive sincerity of a soul which can 
never lie even to its inmost self—thet last test of truthfulness— 
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and in his sensitiveness to pain (we recall Augustine’s misery of 
toothache)—but the Pole had an inheritance of military en- 
durance and the terrible and separate passion he underwent 
with his tortured eyes alone, tempered him to bear almost any 
physical ill. That he was loveable is amply illustrated by the 
deep and lasting affection he inspired in men and women, not 
on account of his genius but of something beautiful and unique 
in his: noble personality; something too of strength and depth 
in spite of his faults of will. He was tragic rather than pa- 
thetic; willful rather than weak; but always with gentillesse. 
Strange to say, the first of his masculine friendships was with 
young Henry Reeve of the Edinburgh Review—his first boyish 
affection, for an English girl. The latter died a painless 
death; but the correspondence between the youths continued 
during many years—frank, spontaneous and warm as was the 
fashion of that enthusiastic era, in England as elsewhere. 
But Krasinski’s feelings lay deeper than the region of 
ardor. “Note well,” he writes to Reeve, “this eternal truth that 
the happier a man becomes, the more he degenerates. Only 
in suffering are we truly great.” He writes at the same time to 
his father: “The only shield (in the internal battle) is faith in 
Christ, and courage, for all our life will be a tempest... We 
are not born for happiness (here), but for the sweat of blood, 
for the continual war, not only external, with circumstances— 
that matters little—but internal, with our contradictory feel- 
ings, memories and hopes which will never cease to clash, to 
oust each other from our souls.” A sombre and piercing vision 
for one so young. His friendships with Gaszynski and 
Danielwicz are of the imperishable quality of all his deeper 
feelings; be is as faithful as he is fastidious and delicate in his 
attachments. And there is always a note of distinguished 
humility in these affections. He can sacrifice his own dignity 
to his anxious love. To the young Pole, Adam Potocki, he 
writes a letter of warning, full of wistful carefulness for the 
beautiful freshness of his youth suddenly exposed to ruin. 


None can adequately picture to himself how fearfully 
my soul has been ruined by love; how I deprived myself 
of the powers inexorably necessary for !ife, if we call labor, 
strength and virtue life. I know what has killed me, and 
when it was that I killed myself with all my flaming heart 
in that suicide. 
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But suicide is too strong a word. Where there was such 
clear light and so unending a struggle, recovery was bound to 
come. His infatuation for the unfortunate Countess Potocka, 
beloved of Chopin, was of a more ideal nature than was that 
of his first unhappy attachment. She was to him, or so he 
chose to think, inspiration of an Egerian kind, and he 
appeals to her as to his Beatrice. Yet he betrays his conscious- 
ness of even this high sophistry. 

Miss Gardner writes: “The peculiar correspondence of 
Krasinski’s national mysticism with that of the unit is per- 
haps more apparent in the Psalm of Good Will than in any 
other of Krasinski’s directly patriotic work. The conditions of 
moral resurrection, the struggle against temptation, the all- 
conquering power of the will, as Krasinski sings of them in 
relation to a country, reads as a page of a soul’s experience.” 
He is never for one moment stupid with the stupidity of an 
uneducated soul. He knows or more than half suspects 
that he dreads the truth that his own moral lapses may be 
partly answerable for Poland’s martyrdoms. Certainly they 
are simultaneous. He is always aware. The blindness brought 


upon his physical being by the repeated onslaughts of grief 
and distress never reached his inner vision. The darkness fell 
upon his poor eyes and his undisciplined heart; but his spir- 
itual intelligence was always alert. This is the man who is 
even more interesting than the poet; more important than the 
patriot. The disorder in his moral life reacted on his poetry 
and his patriotism just because of his vision of rectitude. 


Another sinning on such heights— 

Had been the sleeker for it; but in him 
His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes 
For agony, who was yet a living soul. 


And so, in the white light which beat insistent upon his con- 
science, he writes to his Alypius, Gaszynski: “O my Konstanty, 
all that I loved is far away as God or fadeth as a cloud. What 
has the spark of genius wrought for me? It only glimmered 
in the deep places of my soul. Had I not loved a mortal 
beauty—I might have lit a flame upon the vale of earth with 
that spark which fell to me from eternity.” 

“In at least one line, Krasinski distinctly argues that, as of 
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the man, so of a nation. “Thou hast given us all that Thou 
couldst give, O Lord.’” 

If Krasinski had written but that one line of the Psalm of 
Good Will, he would have been a great poet. He was too es- 
sentially Catholic to listen long to his own occasional sophis- 
tries. It is one of the safe-guarding elements of the influence 
of the Church, that, deeper down than mere emotion and pas- 
sion (very real in themselves but more superficial in the soul) 
is the knowledge that the Sacraments are remedial, that in 
the confessional and at the Communion table only can the 
wounded soul be restored to fuller life and health. This is 
what constitutes the practical, sane element in the Catholic 
poet. No matter what are his exaltations, his temporary 
frenzies and exaggerations, truth lies at the bottom of his 
Pierian spring, and if he only takes deep enough draughts he 
must include it. That is where Krasinski scores with Shelley. 
They have much in common, but,.in contrast, Krasinski starts 
from affirmation and gets back to it; Shelley denies, and cries 
out of the chaos of denial for positive Love and Beauty, which 
he has destroyed in his own soul by a horrible crime, expiated, 
let us hope, by the poetic justice of his own drowning. In the 
second place Krasinski has the innate refinement and chivalry 
of the Pole. He cannot break the heart of another; he can 
only break his own to satisfy his injured conscience and even 
that is delayed by his inborn compassion. One can always 
catch his true voice in the oft reiterated refrain: “Thou hast 
given us, O Lord, all that Thou canst give,” because of the wil- 
fullness of our closed hearts. 

In that age of gifted and enthusiastic youth, Krasinski 
stands apart, a sort of lonely Hamlet in their midst, separated 
from the group by the clear and chastising spiritual vision 
which, by a sort of paradox, shadowed and spoiled all the 
wild impulses of wayward love. Yet his passion, even when 
it sears his conscience, is never merely frothy or sentimental; 
he is too deep for anything but high simplicity. In spite of his 
physical delicacy, he is not anemic, never merely neurotic. 
There is in him no trace of l’esprit maladif of Amiel, nor does 
he suggest that sense of early decay that may follow the most 
beautiful passages of Huysmans; he is always virile even in 
his frailty; high-spirited, gentle, and though sinning, not deca- 
dent. One knows there will be a resurrection. 


VOL. cxur. 21 
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The story has matter for a great novel, apart from the 
glorious literature which Miss Gardner has so sincerely trans- 
lated. It reads at first like the history of a prospective saint; 
but saint Krasinski was not, although he truly rose, unspoilt, 
from his momentary death. He is the typical patriot, and his 
life, his loves, his literature are either derivative from .or 
shared with that engrossing passion. It is perhaps a daring 
thing to say here and now, but patriotism and sanctity are not 
synonymous. The point of divergence is at the parting of the 
ways between time and eternity, between the finite and the 
infinite. Krasinski died, a devout Catholic and a devoted hus- 
band. His riper affection, after its two headlong vagaries, 
finally rested, contented and happy upon the beautiful nature 
of Elzbieta Branicka, whom he had married to please his 
father, “with death in his soul and no pretence of love.” We 
see the real Krasinski free from his shackles, loyal at last to 
the imperishable Catholicity of his conscience, true to the 
best in himself. Poland’s national existence was lost, but he 
had found his soul, and she who had never lost hers would 
recover her national life in a splendid resurrection. 

Miss Gardner writes of Elzbieta: “The portraits that re- 
main of this lady as well as the accounts given by those who 
knew her, testify to a beauty that was almost flawless. Her 
face, with its tranquil and noble dignity of the type known to 
us as early Victorian at its best, is often repeated in the pic- 
tures of Ary Scheffer, the warm friend and admirer of herself 
and her husband.” This strangely links the name of Krasinski 
with that of Ernest Renan, who married the artist’s daughter 
and whose grandson, famous in the War as the author of 
Le Voyage du Centurion, disclaimed his grandfather’s apostasy 
by his own glorious act of faith—a patriot indeed of France 
and of eternity. 

The portrait of Krasinski by Ary Scheffer is a frontispiece 
of the biography. There is something of Browning’s “Aprile” 
in the fruitless striving of the brow, but the idealism, the sign 
of pain, physical and spiritual, personal and vicarious, are his 
own, and in the troubled eyes one reads that ever present sense 
of his relation with God, which haunted mercifully all his days. 

I have said little of his literary work. Miss Gardner has 
made any exposition or comment unnecessary by the com- 
bined excellence of her essay and her biography. But one 
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feature can bear to be noticed more than once. In Iridion 
and in The Undivine Comedy the poet makes it very plain that 
hatred reacts upon the hater; it is negative, destructive and 
evil—never creative or constructive. Iridion himself speaks 
and acts as a pagan, so that the ethics of the play are negligible. 
The plot is very horrible yet (to quote from Miss Gardner) 
“never is Krasinski a greater artist than when he treats epi- 
sodes that for their horror seem beyond the range of art. 
The delicacy with which he handles them, the restraint that 
gives them their extraordinary power, when no word too much 
is said, no word too little, are nowhere more apparent than in 
the parting between the brother and the sister whose honor 
he has sacrificed “to the Emperor for the sake of patriotic 
revenge.” Elsinoe’s “Remember how I loved you when we 
played upon the grass plots of Chiara,” is one of the tragic 
lines of literature. 

But the book must speak for itself; we are robbing too 
freely its mine of gems. It is plain, however, to the reader as 
to himself, that the clouds that corf::sed his moral life, ob- 
scured the spirit and substance of i :<s:. earlier works. The 
beauty of his poetry increased with the later and better years. 
Of this he was himself aware. But at the worst of his moments 
one foresees that sooner or later resurrection must come; he 
was always capable of that tender shame which is the rain- 
bow edge of contrition; shame is the courtesy of sorrow, its 
most intimate sweetness, and preparedness for the leaven of 
quickened life. 

I have tried to emphasize the part which the poet’s inmost 
soul played in his life and work. The curious identification 
with Poland and with his own genius has been, throughout the 
book, skillfully manifested by Miss Gardner’s consistent method 
of compilation. Krasinski speaks of his country, of his own 
soul, of the faith of his baptism, of the idealized Beatrice of 
his song, transfigured from the shadowy Delphina Potocka into 
the real person of Elisa in the same terms. At times we are 
unable to distinguish the actual reference, but having dis- 
carded hatred and revenge as the useless and evil negatives, 
love is his meaning and eventually absorbs all else. He blends 
the passion and resurrection of Poland with that of Christ, 
with that also of his own soul; this gives the mystical quality 
to his vision and his writing. Resurrection is his final word. 
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the Cross, “Professor of Nothingness,” but there are as many 
ways to the Divine Union as there are souls to attain it. St. 
Teresa playfully retorts, in her famous bantering letter, on 
“my Father St. John of the Cross,” whose doctrine “would be 
excellent for one who wished to make the spiritual exercises— 
here they are out of place.” (Her four friends are engaged in 
explaining the words said in secret to the Saint: Seek thyself 
in Me.) “We should be much pitied if we could not seek God 
before being dead to the world. What! were the Magdalen, 
the Samaritan woman, the Canaanitess already dead to the 
world when they found their Saviour?” 

It may be that these matters are not as sharply defined as 
we may think. In any case “the Spirit breatheth where He 
will”—our concern is to keep or recover innocence of soul, in 
which alone lies peace. For the rest, we await those moments 
of illumination which must surely come. “Our own soul at its 
hours has the awful flash of knowledge which shows it its 
own ramifying, poisoning selfishness, its colossal self-idolatry, 
or, again, its atrophy, paralysis, and poverty. Then the com- 
pensating shock shall come; in the intricate living web of 
some schoolboys’ soul, among the simple sins and strong hon- 
esties of, say, some Colonial soldier’s life, we suddenly see that 
which puts us on our knees; through our own skies we catch 
the flickering radiance of the veiled Face of God; and amid 
the chaotic muttering of our thoughts, we hear the whisper of 
wings, and in our hearts the Spirit faintly singing. St. John of 
the Cross surely was a man who knew to the full all human 
pain and loneliness; the futility of desire; the bitterness of 
success! the cruelty of beauty; the insatiable hunger for love 
returned, yet the agony of that return when life becomes too 
kind, and gives it. The limited! the transient! the illusion 
of that twilight wherein we hold to it, and the dark, dark, 
empty night when we have let it go! Yet here, too, was a man 
who did indeed re-find it all, nor lose anything at all of its 
reality but, better still, who could—for it is indestructible— 
lay hold of all that ‘good’ which the Creator puts and sees 
within it, and appropriate it, and make it better still, and move 
in no new Heaven only, but a new earth. 

“Within his soul the Living Flame had become ‘no longer 
grievous;’ its burn was sweet, its wound delicious: ‘by slay- 
ing, Thou has changed death into life.’ The very senses live: 
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O Lamps of Fire 

In the splendour of which 

The deep caverns of sense 

Dim and dark, 

With unwonted brightness 

Give life and warmth together to their beloved. 


In the soul God “awakens” and in the heart He “lies 
awake,” moving and yet not moving, and uniting the divinized 
soul to His totality of Life. Their consciousness is complete 
now and reciprocal, and in all the vitality of the human self, 
God breathes. Towards this mystery, done violence to by 
words, the Catholic’s soul in which grace is, moves humbly, by 
obedience, and infallibly.”* 

Teresa knows her little Friar is right, in spite of her teas- 
ing, only instead of advocating renunciation in his uncompro- 
mising terms, she represents it as the carefulness of love. It 
all comes to the same thing in the end. But she begins from 
Love and guards It by her absorbed watchfulness; he reaches 
the Unitive Way by conscious rejection of all that can hinder 
it; the result is not rejection, but transfiguration. This per- 
fectly natural carefulness of love, whether before or after the 
consciousness of Union, marks the genuine Mystic who is also 
the Saint. 

As an imperfect man, Krasinski does not merit the title. 
“That which is unique in the soul is its true self, which is only 
expressed in life or art when the false self has been surren- 
dered wholly. In saints this surrender is continual, in poets, 
etc., it is only in inspired moments.”® 

One can, nevertheless, feel that in the light of present his- 
tory as well as from the power and illumination of his written 
word, this distinguished son of a great people fulfilled himself 
to the uttermost as Poland’s mystical Patriot, Poet, and 
Prophet. 

KRASINSKI’S PRAYERS. 

O, Thou most dear, hidden but visible beyond the veils 
of transparent worlds; Thou present everywhere, immortal, 
holy, Who dwelling in each motion alike of hearts and 
stars, shatterest to nought rebellion of the stars even as 
Thou shatterest wanderings of the heart—Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; Thou Who commandest the being of man 


*Upon God’s Holy Hills, by C. C. Martindale, S.J., pp. 150-152. 
5 Coventry Patmore. 
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that, poor in strength and puny in his birth, he should to an 
angel grow by might of sacrifice, and to our Polish nation 
didst ordain that she should lead the nations into love and 
peace; Thou Who in the tumult of the world’s confusion, 
pierces to the sod-children of wrath and savest the upright 
—because that they are upright—from their torment; we 
beseech Thee, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, we, suspended 
between Thy Kingdom and the pit, we beseech Thee with 
our foreheads sunk to earth, with our tempies bathed in the 
breathing of Thy spring, surrounded with the wheels of 
shattered times and perishing rules, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost! We beseech Thee create within us a pure heart, 
make new our thought within us, root out from our souls 
the tares of sacrilegious falsehood, and give us the gift, 
eternal among Thy gifts—give us Good Will.® 


“We are tempted to believe,” Miss Gardner writes, “that 
Krasinski could have written this passage only on his knees.” 


Or Mary, QUEEN AND MOTHER OF POLAND. 

Remember, remember (Lord) that we are Thy servants 
of old, (and that) since the nation first showed herself 
from the mists of time millions of Polish souls have gone 
forth from Polish bodies with her (Mary’s) name upon 
their lips in death. (Jesu, Maria! is the war cry of the 
Poles.) Let her today remember them with given-back 
remembrance. Girt with the mighty cloud of all those dead, 
let her upon Thy skies pray Thee that no devil from hell 
shall bind our feet, bent to the heights—no, nor yet abject 
men. ; 

Look on her, Lord, . . . as slowly she rises on unmeas- 
ured space to Thee. Towards her all the stars have turned 
in prayer; and all the powers eddying in space are stilled. 
Look on her, Lord—amidst the throngs of seraphs—lo! 
she kneeleth at Thy throne. And on her brow flashes the 
Polish crown, her mantle strews forth rays of which the 
skies around her there are made and all the spaces wait 
while she prays softly ...in her hands of snow two 
chalices she holds. She gives to Thee Thine own blood in 
the right, and in the left, held lower, the blood of these her 
subjects on a thousand crosses crucified.’ 


Can we wonder that Poland is delivered from her bond- 
age, when such prayers as these have stormed the heavens? 
*Psalms of the Future: ™ Psalm of Good Will. 





LEST WE FORGET. 


BY P. W. BROWNE, D.D. 


ll is a popular fiction destined to be perpetuated 
Ml by such organizations as the Sulgrave Institution 
; and sundry Anglo-Saxon “missions” that Puri- 
tanism procured for these United States their 


It seems to be forgotten that if we had been left to the mercy 
of the Puritans we would never have known religious liberty, 
and many also forget that the tradition of civic and religious 
liberty, and their first actual grant, was due to and was made, 
not by the Puritans or their descendants, but by Catholic Col- 
onists. They fled from persecution in England in the early 
days of the seventeenth century, and laid these foundations of 
liberty in a little Indian village on the banks of the Potomac, 
where the principle of toleration was effective as long as 
Catholics were permitted to conduct the affairs of the colony. 

The little Indian village (Yacomico) was named St. Mary’s, 
and it became the seat of the first Colonial Assembly. There 
liberty found a home whose history is a record of benevolence, 
gratitude, and toleration; for it was established by the purest 
principles and the noblest feelings which can animate the 
human heart. 

The establishment of St. Mary’s is thus set forth in the 
Relatio of Father Andrew White of the Society of Jesus: “On 
the Day of the Annunciation of the Most Holy Virgin Mary, 
in the year 1634, we celebrated Mass for the first time on the 
island (St. Clement’s). This had never been done before in 
this part of the world. After we had completed the sacrifice, 
we took upon our shoulders a great Cross which had been 
hewn out of a tree, and advancing in order to the appointed 
place, with the assistance of the Governor and his associates 
and other Catholics, we erected a trophy to Christ the Saviour, 
humbly reciting on our bended knees the Litanies of the Holy 
Cross with great emotion.”* 

What a contrast between this foundation and the settle- 


* Hughes, History of the Jesuits in North America, Text ii., p. 276. 
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ment which had been attempted some years before in the 
neighborhood of Cape Cod! There the “Colonists had to build 
a gaol before they built a school.”* Hence we are not sur- 
prised to be told: “While the Colonist of New England 
ploughed his field with his musket on his back, or was 
aroused from his slumber by the hideous warwhoop to find 
his dwelling in flames, the settler of St. Mary’s accompanied 
the red warrior to the chase and learned his art of wood- 
craft; and the Indians, coming to the settlement with wild 
turkey or vension, found a friendly reception and an honest 
market; to sleep by the white man’s fireside, unsuspecting and 
unsuspected.”* 

We need not tell the story of the Puritan migration; it is 
being hymned in divers tones today from Maine to California. 
The Puritans loudly proclaimed “freedom of conscience” in 
England and elsewhere before they crossed the Atlantic; but 
when they landed on the shores of Massachusetts that proc- 
lamation was forgotten, and the erstwhile “persecuted” be- 
came in the New World the most intolerant of persecutors. 
It is well for us to know something of the attitude of the 
Puritans towards that “freedom of conscience” which they 
vaunted so loudly whilst they were ostracized within the 
borders of “perfidious Albion.” The following historical data 
regarding their attitude towards the Catholic Church and the 
Indian are worth recording: “Within twenty years after the 
Puritan Fathers had settled themselves in this land of the 
Indian, they unsettled the Indian whom they found within 
their borders; and not out of keeping with this unchristian 
policy, John Endicott defaced the Christian Cross in the mil- 
itary ensign, while John Eliot, “the Apostle,” was similarly 
engaged with the Popish Cross in the minds of such Indians 
as came near. In a war with the Pequot natives (1637), Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut divided the captives. Male children 
were sent to the Bermudas; women and girls were disposed of 
in the towns. About seven hundred aborigines had been 
taken or slain.”* 

The Puritans had hardly established themselves in Massa- 
chusetts when they declared a Code of Liberties. This Code 


? Drake, The Making of New England, p. 175. 
* Scharf, History of Maryland, i., c. 3, p. 97. 
*Hughes, The History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Text i., p. 381, 
citing Field and Steiner on Indian slavery. 
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embraced Twelve “Capitall Lawes,” and all twelve inflicted 
capital punishment under fifteen heads. At Salem, the most 
ancient town within their jurisdiction, a law was published in 
1647 against the Jesuits who were looked upon as “the terror” 
of the modern Protestant world. 

In a work attributed to one Captain Edward Johnson, en- 
titled Wonder-Working Providence of Sion’s Saviour Being a 
Relation of the First Planting of New England in the Year 
1628, “it was set forth that the Civil Government must never 
make league with any of these sectaries: 1, Gortonists; 2, 
Papists, who with equal blasphemy and pride prefer their 
own merits and works of supererogation as equal with Christ’s 
invaluable death and sufferings; 3, Familists; 4, Seekers; 5, 
Antinomians;-6, Anabaptists; 7, Prelacy. 

Now if we turn to the Colony situated on the banks of 
the Potomac we shall find neither intolerance nor persecution; 
for it had become the “Land of Sanctuary.” The story of its 
establishment should be emphasized these days when Amer- 
icans seem to have forgotten the debt they owe to its founder 
and his successors. Bancroft says of this foundation: 

“Calvert deserves to be ranked among the wisest and most 
benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was the first in the history 
of the Christian world to seek for religious security and peace 
by the practice of justice, and not by the exercise of power; 
to plan the establishment of popular institutions with the en- 
joyment of liberty of conscience. . .. The asylum of Papists 
was the spot where, in a remote corner of the world, on the 
banks of rivers which as yet had hardly been explored, the 
mild forbearance of a proprietary adopted religious freedom 
as the basis of the State.”® 

Calvert (Lord Baltimore) had become a convert to the 
Faith in 1625. His conversion does not seem to have caused 
the forfeiture of the favor of the Crown, though it ended his 
political career in England. He had been a member of the 
Great Company which had attempted the colonization of Vir- 
ginia in 1607, and while Secretary of State he obtained a royal 
grant of the southern promontory of Newfoundland, later 
named: Avalon. Unfavorable conditions in Newfoundland 
forced Baltimore to abandon Avalon after a brief tenure. He 
then set out to find on the mainland of America a place where 


* History of the United States, tenth edition, vol. i., p. 244. 
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he might establish for himself and his co-religionists a refuge 
from persecution, which had now become chronic in England. 

He first turned to Virginia, the original charter of which 
had recently been canceled, and in 1629 he visited this sec- 
tion to find out what prospects it offered for a permanent 
settlement. Here he found that Protestant intolerance had 
already been inaugurated, and Baltimore was confronted with 
an oath of allegiance to the King of England, couched in terms 
which, as a Catholic, he could not conscientiously accept. He 
returned to England, and obtained from Charles I. a patent 
of the territory lying south of the James River. This conces- 
sion was opposed by Clairborne and other Virginian officials. 
Baltimore then secured a charter of the land lying to the 
northeast of Virginia, to which, later, he gave the name Mary- 
land, in compliment to Queen Henriette Marie, daughter of the 
French King, Henry IV., whom Charles had recently married. 

By the terms of the charter, Christianity was made the 
law of Maryland, but to no man was denied religious freedom 
or civil liberty. The Colony was exempted forever from taxa- 
tion by England; provision was made for representative gov- 
ernment; and emigrants were offered an independent share 
in the legislation of the country, the statutes of which were to 
be established by the advice and approbation of its freemen 
or their deputies. So absolute was the freedom, that there 
should be no recourse to the King of England for confirmation 
of legislative acts; nor was it required that when enacted they 
should await “the king’s pleasure” to become operative. 

Prosperity smiled upon the young Colony in its early days; 
but it had not reached the tenth year of its existence ere Clair- 
borne, the evil-genius of Virginia, fomented disturbance among 
the Puritans whom Baltimore had invited to Maryland. Clair- 
borne invaded Maryland, drove out the Governor, looted the 
plantations, expelled the Jesuits, and thus tried to crush Ca- 
tholicism. His treachery, however, was short-lived; for, towards 
the end of the year, 1646, the Governor of Maryland raised a 
small force, reéntered St. Mary’s, and gained possession of the 
Colony. Once again Maryland was at peace. 

Relieved to some extent from fears of immediate disturb- 
ance, the Colony struggled on for a few years, the Governor 
endeavoring to promote its welfare by encouraging useful 
legislation which should safeguard and. extend the principle 
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of religious liberty. Chief among the enactments passed by 
the Colonial Government was the “Act of Toleration,” by 
which it was. evidenced that no feeling of vindictiveness 
against the promoters or the abettors of the recently-quelled 
disturbance had been, or would be, allowed to interfere with 
the principle of civil and religious liberty on which the Colony 
had been established. 

“No man under their rule (Baltimore’s and the Gov- 
ernor’s) ever complained that he was deprived by their agency 
of the smallest right of citizen or Christian. Possessed of 
hereditary wealth, they chose to use it in honorable enterprise 
in carrying civilization and Christianity into a savage wilder- 
ness. The one was willing, at vast expense, to send, the other— 
with personal privation, toils, and danger—to lead a colony 
across three thousand miles of ocean to seek a home on a 
shore almost unknown. The one at a distance watched over 
the interests of the rising Colony and strove to ward off from 
it the consequences at home; the other devoted his energies to 
the preservation of domestic peace and to the defence of the 
infant settlement from savage foes, to the enactment of whole- 
some laws, and the administration of justice.”® 

Paradoxical as it seems, serious difficulties were arising 
for the Catholics and the Proprietary of Maryland, from the 
operation of the very principle of civil and religious liberty of 
which they were the authors and steadfast defenders. 

Maryland had become an asylum for the persecuted New 
England Episcopalian and the Virginia Puritan. Both were 
welcome in Maryland, and each was free to worship God in 
his own way, assured of the protection of just laws and the 
free exercise of his religion. Yet the Puritans were destitute 
of the commonest feelings of gratitude towards the govern- 
ment of the Colony which had given them a refuge in the day 
of their distress. As early as the year 1651 we find indications 
of their disaffection towards the established government of 
their newly-found home in their refusal to send representatives 
to the House of Assembly. Numerous, fanatical, and overbear- 
ing, they “scrupled to burden their consciences” with the oaths 
of fidelity to a “Popish Proprietary” into whose territory they 
had entered of their own free will. Matters reached a crisis 


*Life of Leonard Calvert, vol. ix., in Library of American Biography, edited 
by Sparks, Boston, 1846. 
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in 1652; and the years which intervened between that date and 
the death of Cromwell (1658) were years of anxiety, harass- 
ment, and distress to the Catholics of Maryland. 

Four different claimants now contended for the possession 
of the Colony, the most dangerous of these was the fanatical 
Clairborne, who had been named, with Bennett, as a Commis- 
sioner to reduce the provinces bordering on the Chesapeake 
to the allegiance of the English Parliament. Clairborne and 
Bennett invaded Maryland, deprived Stone, the Governor, of 
his commission and intrusted the administration of the Colony 
to a board of Ten Commissioners appointed by their warrant. 

It soon became evident that, however zealous the Puritans 
might be in fighting for religious liberty for themselves, they 
had not the least notion of granting liberty to others. A New 
Assembly, composed exclusively of Protestants, was soon con- 
vened; and their sentiments towards the Catholic settlers were 
embodied in an “Act Concerning Religion” which, among other 
infamous clauses, set forth: “It is hereby enacted and declared 
that none who profess and exercise the Popish (commonly 
called Roman Catholic) religion can be protected in this prov- 
ince, but to be restrained from the exercise thereof.” 

On the restoration of the Stuarts, Maryland entered upon 
another brief period of peace under the presidency of Philip 
Calvert, brother of the Proprietary. Freedom of conscience 
again prevailed, and, as in former times, Protestants once 
more were the gainers. Strangers who were persecuted at 
home on account of their religious beliefs came te Maryland, 
and were admitted to free citizenship and full equality in the 
Colony. When Philip Calvert retired from the governorship, 
Charles, third Lord Baltimore, came out to Maryland as gov- 
ernor; and from the first his relations with the Maryland set- 
tlers were marked by earnest consideration for their welfare. 
His administration should have won unstinted praise and ad- 
miration; but not so; for, like his forbears, he found himself 
from the beginning an object of religious hatred, “was placed 
in the pillory of public opinion and called upon to answer 
charges preferred against him by fanaticism and cupidity.” 
In the Colony and in the neighboring territory fiendish efforts 
were made to destroy his authority; and in England the com- 
mon people as well as the gentry were regaled by wierd tales 

* Bacon, Laws, i., p. 341, 
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of “Popish plots in the pest-house of iniquity” on the banks of 
the Chesapeake. There arose a persistent clamor for the 
destruction of Catholicism in Maryland; and serious charges 
were made against Baltimore’s administration. These charges 
—baseless though they were—culminated in the issuance of an 
order by the English Government, in 1681, that none but Prot- 
estants should hold office in the Colony. It was hoped that 
when the Catholic King James came to the throne, the religious 
liberties of Maryland would be restored; but the vacillating 
James gave a deaf ear to the Catholic protests. The attitude of 
the Stuart King towards Maryland is thus expressed by one 
who cannot be accused of Catholic leanings: “In the whole 
story of American colonization, there is nothing more prepos- 
terous and absurd than the outcry of lying Protestants in Mary- 
land to a Catholic King, and his readiness to listen.”* James 
ordered a writ against the Charter of Baltimore in April, 1687. 

On the accession of William and Mary, in 1689, a pall of 
gloom fell upon Catholic Maryland. It became a Royal Prov- 
ince: the Episcopal Church was by law established; and one 
crushing blow after another fell upon the Catholic Colonists. 
Several statutes were passed which conferred privileges upon 
the Establishment; and Catholics were shackled with intoler- 
able disabilities. The English Acts of Toleration were put in 
force; but toleration existed only for Protestant dissent. The 
Catholics of the Colony whose fathers had established an 
asylum for freedom on its shores were now penalized; their 
churches were closed; and their priests were hunted like out- 
laws from place to place. 

Coincident with the Protestant ascendancy in Maryland, 
the seat of government was transferred from St. Mary’s, 
mainly because it was the stronghold of Catholicism, and Anne 
Arundell Town (later, Annapolis) was made the capital. It 
was to the interest of Maryland’s new masters to destroy the 
ancient settlement of St. Mary’s, which had been hallowed by 
the landing of the Catholic Colonists who had laid there the 
foundations of civil and religious liberty. Protestant intoler- 
ance had one redeeming feature, however: it created a feeling 
of discontent among the people and sowed the seeds of a re- 
action which culminated in the American Revolution. As an 
illustration of iniquitous legislation, we summarize an Act 


* Cobb, Rise of Religious Liberty in America, p. 383, New York, 1904. 
VOL. Cx1I. 22 
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passed at Anne Arundell Town during the administration of 
Governor Seymour (1704): A fine of fifty pounds with six 
months’ imprisonment was the penalty enacted against a priest 
who baptized a child of non-Catholic parents, or who ventured 
to exercise publicly any ecclesiastical function. A similar 
penalty was decreed against any Catholic keeping school, or 
educating, or boarding children. The Act further set forth 
that every Catholic young man should take the oath of alleg- 
iance on attaining his majority, or be debarred from holding 
lands by descent; failing therein his next of kin, if Protestant, 
should succeed to the possession thereof. Catholics were more- 
over debarred from purchasing real property; and Catholic 
parents who sent their children abroad to be educated were 
mulcted with a fine of one hundred pounds. 

Discussing toleration in Maryland, Browne, one of its best 
known historians, says: “We may now place side by side the 
three tolerations of Maryland. The toleration of the Pro- 
prietaries lasted fifty years, and under it all believers in Christ 
were equal before the law, and all support to church or min- 
isters was voluntary; the Puritan toleration lasted six years, 
and included all but Papists, Prelatists, and those who held 
objectionable doctrines; the Anglican toleration lasted eighty 
years and has glebes and churches for the Establishment, con- 
nivance for dissenters and penal laws for Catholics.”® 

The apostasy of Benedict Calvert, in 1713 (he had bar- 
tered his faith for the restoration of proprietary rights) dealt 
a heavy blow to Catholicism in Maryland; and for the next 
half-century the history of Maryland is the history of conflict 
between the people and Episcopal ministers abetted by Tory 
officialdom, whose exactions were intolerable. In 1770 two 
particular local grievances were agitating the Province of 
Maryland. One was a demand for an increase in the tithes 
exacted by the Established Church; the other (which involved 
a far-reaching principle of political freedom) was “the settling 
by proclamation of fees to civil officials.” In the agitation 
which arose in opposition to these grievances there came into 
prominence one who subsequently was destined to play an 
important part in the liberation of the American Colonies 
from the despotism of English rule. This was a disfranchised 
Catholic, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who became the cham- 


* Maryland: The History of a Palatinate, p. 186, Boston, 1884, 
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pion of the people’s rights, and wrested from a Protestant 
oligarchy freedom for the very people who had denied civic 
rights to himself and his co-religionists. 

His eloquent and persistent denunciation of the monstrous 
exactions of the Establishment and Toryism established for 
him an influence in Maryland which later made him a leader 
in the consummation of American Independence. His leader- 
ship was made manifest in the colonial elections of 1773 and 
in the “Peggy Stewart” episode of which, by the way, our 
histories say but little, while the Boston Tea Party is magni- 
fied unduly. The Annapolis incident was a greater act of pa- 
triotism than was the Boston event, for the former was carried 
out in open defiance of British regulations and in open day- 
light, while the later transpired under cover of darkness, and 
was consummated by “disguised men.” 

The boldness of the “Peggy Stewart” act—decided by the 
advice of Carroll—established Charles Carroll as a bold and 
fearless leader. It was doubtless in recognition of his patriot- 
ism that Carroll, in November, 1774, was elected a member of 
The Committee of Forty to enforce the resolution of Congress 
regarding British importations. As events progressed towards 
the Revolution, Carroll took a leading part in shaping the 
American Union. When the Maryland Convention instructed 
its delegates “to disavow all designs of the Colonies for inde- 
pendence,” Carroll of Carrollton had already decided that 
there was no hope of reconciliation with the British King and 
Parliament, for he said: “Whatever we get we must fight for.” 
In preparation for the struggle he was already busy collecting 
“the sinews of war” in Anne Arundell County, and devising 
“ways and means for the manufacture of powder.” 

The next step in Carroll’s career marked him as a national 
patriot. In February, 1776, the Continental Congress named 
him as co-delegate with Chase and Franklin to visit Canada 
“to promote a union between Canada and the American 
Colonies.” Though this mission failed in its objective, Carroll 
was not discouraged, for on June 28th he introduced into the 
Maryland Assembly a resolution which was the first step in the 
Declaration of Independence. He was chosen, on July 4, 1776, 
a delegate to the Continental Congress; and on August 2d, this 
erstwhile disfranchised Catholic (but ever the champion of 
freedom) affixed in bold round hand his signature to the 
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Declaration of Independence. It was Carroll’s patriotism, as 
a Catholic, epitomized in this noble act, that doubtless inspired 
the deeds of the thousands of Catholic citizens whose sufferings 
and sacrifices helped so largely in the final victory of the War 
of Independence. To quote another member of the great Car- 
roll family—John Carroll, the first Bishop, and later Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore: “Their blood flowed as freely, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, to cement the fabric of Independence as 
that of any of their fellow citizens. They concurred with per- 
haps greater unanimity than any other body of men in com- 
mending and promoting that government from whose in- 
fluence America anticipates all the blessings of justice, peace, 
plenty, good order, and civil and religious liberty.” 

“We remember and we forgive,” wrote Carroll of Carroll- 
ton in a reply to an envenomed attack made upon his patriot- 
ism by a renegade in the Maryland Gazette of January 7, 
1773. We, too, should remember the noble men who laid the 
foundations of civil and religious liberty in this fair land, and 
forgive the sowers of religious strife and disseminators of 
fanaticism who would bury in oblivion the names of those 
Maryland pilgrims who abandoned the comforts of civilization 
and crossed the Atlantic to secure the enjoyment of liberty 
mid the privations of the wilderness. Fortunately their num- 
ber grows smaller. More and more are Americans learning 
to appreciate the value of that tribute of Davis: “Let not the 
Protestant give grudgingly. Let him testify with a warm 
heart; and pay with gladness the tribute so richly due to the 
memory of our early forefathers. Let their deeds be en- 
shrined in our hearts, and their names be repeated in our 
households. Let them be canonized in the grateful hearts of 
the American, and handed down through the lips of a living 
tradition to the most remoie posterity. In an age of cruelty, 
like true men with heroic hearts, they fought the first great 
battle of religious liberty. And their fame, without reference 
to their faith, is now the inheritance, not only of Maryland, 
but also of America.” *° 


%” Davis. The Day Star of American Freedom, p. 259. 





AMERICAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
BY F. JOSEPH KELLY, MUS.D. 


a  geeramne music as a characteristic national 
Was achievement has as yet no real distinction. Yet 
ten we look for eventual development of a national 

SR = music, as there has been a gradual development 
(acsneeet of national unity. It is fallacy to turn to the 
primitive melodies of the American Indian or to the plantation 
songs of the negro, and consider them the nucleus of our racial 
expression. The determining influence is from within and not 
from without. In our attempt to find something which we may 
classify as typically American, we are led to the consideration 
of our popular music. Yet can we say that it is a real, vital 
expression of a growing American temperament? The true 
musician scorns considering it seriously, because he sees the 
absence of intellect in its composition, and because plagiarism 
and commercialism play so large a part in determining it. 

Mr. Elson says: “It is possible that a newer school of folk- 
music may yet arise in the United States out of the free and 
unrestrained ranch life of the West. There is much in such an 
existence to inspire music, but as yet this life has not been 
shared by a music-producing race. It may be, that in the 
future the descendants of the miners, the cowboys, the 
farmers of this section of our country will create a music that 
shall reflect the bold, untrammeled life of the West, and add 
it to our scant repertory, and it is not too much to hope, that 
out of our own typical music, there shall eventually grow a 
great symphony, and a school of advanced composition, that 
shall be known as definitely American.” 

The swiftly increasing group of American composers of 
the present generation has tasted of the regenerative sunlight 
flooding the wide stretches of our land, has seen that justice 
must be done at last to the myriad sights and sounds of our 
own country. Europe will never respect America artistically 
until she sees the results of this rebirth. And American com- 
posers are pressing to the mark. Every year sees them more 
numerous, fearless, energetic, prolific. Their compositions are 
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sounding less European, and more untrammeled and redolent 
of a new composite spirit, insistent, yet still undefined. And 
this we must bear in mind: that their shelves are already | 
laden with a number of completed manuscripts of all degrees 
of size and value, the very existence of which will not be 
generally known until their authors feel that they are equal 
to the best. 

Cannot American composers find musical ideas to define 
the characteristic traits of the American people? It is true 
they have written good music, but it has been for the most part 
patterned after European models. What is this thing that we 
call Americanism? The great difference between the Euro- 
pean and the American is, that the former dreams always, 
and sometimes does things, while the latter spends a minimum 
amount of time in dreaming and builds while his brain is hot 
with inspiration. In American music, then, we naturally ex- 
pect that brevity should be the one thing to aim for, and 
strength of individuality expressed in clean-cut phrases, pro- 
pelled with the energy and force of a meteor. We are bound 
to produce great men in music, and establish a strong and indi- 
vidual school of composition, which will indeed be American 
in every fibre. 

American music is a coming certainty. We shall have 
ripe American music when we have ripe American life. Our 
composers should strive after originality but not strain after 
it. Far-fetched newness is likely to be mere oddity. Amer- 
icanism in our music, there is in abundance, but a ripened 
art, not yet. There is no mistaking the encouraging flushes of 
dawn which the coming American music is sending before it. 
American musical life is in much the same heterogeneous 
state as American society. Here is a nation, no longer a coun- 
try but an empire, which contains every climate of the globe, 
every nation of the human race, and keeps its citizens in every 
possible degree of varied circumstance. Is it not a strange thing 
that such a people should demand the best there is in music, 
and patronize the great artists of the world of music, and at 
the same time tolerate the most outrageous parodies on music 
in religious and civil life? 

It is an undeniable fact that we have no national Amer- 
ican music properly so called. Yet it cannot be denied that the 
American people desire what is best in the art. Why is it that 
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in music we have made little progress, comparatively speak- 
ing? Why is it that we have so few great native composers, 
conductors, pianists and singers? Is it because we have no 
musical ability? Far from it. A nation is but an aggregation 
of men and women, and its character as a whole is but their 
individual characters taken as a whole. If the greater number 
of a nation have developed their musical natures, one at a time, 
they have developed the whole nation and have earned it its 
name and reputation. The unmusical would feel the effect of 
the artistic natures about them and would almost uncon- 
sciously adapt themselves to this prevailing spirit. Thus the 
national development would be forwarded by the develop- 
ment of these heretofore unmusical individuals. 

Only by being reasonably independent in forwarding our 
growth, can we acquire sufficient national strength and cour- 
age to be able to take our place before the nations of the world 
as their equal in this great art. We cannot claim to be their 
equal until we can produce works that are equal to theirs, 
not only in average merit but also in originality. Our music 
must find its source in our natures. We must develop a music 
which will express our own American natures fully and com- 
pletely. To do this we must be reasonably independent and 
do our work, to a certain extent, in our own way and in strict 
accordance with the best elements in our natures as men and 
as anation. The emotional nature, being in part inherited and 
in part developed, the development in both cases being depend- 
ent upon external conditions and forces, it is readily observ- 
able that in order to produce music that shall express deep 
emotions, the individuals of a nation must be brought in con- 
tact with, and under the influence of, those powers which will 
produce this development. We must, therefore, develop in 
all possible ways, popular musical education and appreciation, 
creating and increasing popular interest in the production of 
an American school of musical art, by teaching the people to 
like and to demand only the best, whether in performers or in 
compositions, and to take pride in every success scored by an 
American, feeling that they, too, share justly in his honors. 
Works by Americans must be produced at public perform- 
ances, carefully rehearsed by competent artists, and then re- 
ceived by the American people with the greatest pride and 
admiration. 
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American music cannot grow out of any ethnographic 
conditions as has been the case with the music of many of the 
Europeans. Americans lack folk-melodies. Manifestly, folk- 
melodies must be created first. Instead of Gothic, Byzantine, 
Roman, and other styles, we must look for lines of our own 
origin. The American strives upward towards the light, and 
does not grovel before ancient traditions as do other nations. 
For that reason an American melody is dynamic and active. 
It may be crude and inartistic for an ear accustomed to tra- 
ditional sounds, but it is impulsive. America has no such 
thing as a real folk-song. Neither the Indian nor the negro 
melodies are distinctly American, as they do not belong to 
the people at large. 

Nor can we look to England for the American folk-song. 
We are not by any means Anglo-Saxons, but a new cosmic 
race. For that reason our music must have a cosmic founda- 
tion. We have no ethnographic records to utilize for our 
musical structures, but we have social-psychological facts of 
an entirely different nature, from which we can crystallize our 
racial melodies. We need not look to the past, but to the 
present and the future. America’s new music will depict an 
alert, optimistic and adventure-loving people. Such music 
does not need to be woven or cut after foreign fashions. It 
should suggest the silhouetted outlines of our cities, our 
ranches, the scintillating colors of our prairies, our changeable 
climate. We do not care for moods, but for impressions. We 
shall not follow the Oriental symbolism of meditation, but 
our own, of action. The most elementary factors in a typical 
form of American music lie in psychologic figures. We have 
nothing in our past to use as a standard sample for the creative 
spirit, but we have the immediate present and rosy future. 
In place of traditions we have aspirations. 

There are various reasons why we have no folk-songs 
properly so called. When this country was settled, music 
everywhere was in its infancy. Great music was being com- 
posed, but appreciation was slumbering. Despite the fact that 
America has not created in music what other nations have, 
appreciation has been her greatest asset. The very first music 
in this country was in the singing of psalms to melodies 
brought from Europe. Hence it is that our church hymn books 
contain the old tunes of the old European nations. These 
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tunes became favorites and no hymn book was complete with- 
out them. This is because of their dignified harmony and 
musical worth. With them were many others taken from the 
wonderful themes of Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
and others. Ata later date tunes written by Americans began 
to be sung in our churches, but their very inferiority gave rise 
to a movement to purge the hymn books of them. 

“As soon as our composers conclude to learn all they can 
from European art without imitating its forms of thought and 
subjects of musical portrayal, they will come to realize that 
in our national history there are some grand inspirations for 
the native artist. We shall behold the American composer 
who has not acquired all the necessary musical erudition, but 
who has also the heart and spirit to give musical expression 
to that which excites generous and loyal emotion on this side 
of the Atlantic. Is there no inspiration in the idea of the young 
American Colonies groaning for a time under oppression, but 
at length catching a spark from the torch of freedom, and 
bursting their bonds? Some day we shall hear the tone epic 
of the birth of our nation. There will be no dearth of themes 
and subjects here. A grateful nation will applaud him for 
clothing its dearest sentiments with adequate expression. It 
is in this direction that our native composers may hope to give 
American music a distinctive position in Europe without wait- 
ing until our native artists can contend with the Europeans on 
their own ground and with their own weapons. American 
compositions of certain grades, already bear comparison with 
the best that is produced anywhere. It may be that before 
long we can say as much for our home-made symphonies and 
larger works. But for that purpose we must protect and 
nurture our native art germs.” 





THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC AND RELIGION. 
BY HEBERT F. WRIGHT, PH.D. 


AO those who knew the artificial structure of the 

Imperial Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the 

many racial and linguistic elements entering into 

its composition, it was apparent, even apart from 

the consideration of the possibility or outcome of 

a 1 world war, that this very multiplicity of its constituent ele- 

ments spelled eventual ruin. It is morally impossible to weld 

many races living in well-defined groups with individual lan- 

guages, institutions and traditions into a composite nation with 

a single language, a single group of institutions and a single 

tradition. Such was the problem faced by Austria-Hungary 

with the Czechs, Slovaks and Poles in the north, the Serbs, 

Croats and Slovenes in the south, the Germans in the west, the 

Rumanians in the east, and the Magyars in the centre; and 

such a problem inevitably led to dismemberment. The World 
War was merely the occasion. 

One of the largest of the four independent States emerging 
from the ruins of the decadent monarchy is the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, a racially homogeneous State, if we count the Czechs 
and Slovaks as one nation, as indeed they really are. More 
than three-fourths of the entire population of Czecho-Slovakia 
are Czecho-Slovaks. The national minorities, composed of 
Germans and Magyars and numbering about three millions, 
will be granted full linguistic and civil rights. The Ruthe- 
nians living in the eastern part of Slovakia, were assigned, at 
their own request, by the Paris Peace Conference, to the 
Czecho-Slovak State, and will be granted a local autonomy. 
The Czechs and Slovaks, by their resistance without the im- 
perial frontiers and by their bloodiess revolution within, 
helped materially in bringing about the dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary. Out of the Czech countries (the former 
Kingdom of Bohemia, Margravate of Moravia and Duchy of 
Silesia) and a part of old Hungary (Slovakia and Sub-Car- 
pathian Russia) has been formed a democratic and independ- 
ent Republic, headed by an elected president, thereby nobly 
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avenging the great defeat at the White Mountain nearly three 
hundred years ago. 

Lest it be thought that Czecho-Slovakia is a sort of George 
Barr McCutcheon European principality, it must be remarked 
that, as regards area and population, it is a medium-sized 
State, if we count, for example, France and Great Britain as 
great Powers and Greece and Bulgaria as small States. It has 
a larger area than Denmark, Belgium, Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, Greece, Bulgaria and German Austria; and a 
larger population than Norway, Finland, Sweden, Jugo-Slavia, 
Magyar-Hungary and the States just mentioned. Its area is ap- 
proximately the same as England and Wales combined, or 
New York and New Jersey combined, covering more than 
55,000 square miles or 140,000 square kilometres. Its popula- 
tion, according to the last census (Austro-Hungarian census 
of 1910), totals 13,811,655 inhabitants, or nearly as many as the 
combined populations of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and New York. The lot of 545,409 inhabitants 
(chiefly of part of Silesia and the Teschen district) is to be 
decided by plebiscite. 

Czecho-Slovakia, extending from the Carpathian Moun- 
tains to the Danube, forms the western advance-guard of Slavs, 
jutting as it were into a Germanic mass. The Germans who 
dwell on the northwest, the west and the southwest, and the 
Magyars who flank it on the southeast have penetrated deeply 
into Czecho-Slovak territory, especially in the frontier zone; 
it is only on the northeast and the east that the Republic is in 
contact with friendly States, Poland and Rumania. The Re- 
public is remarkably lengthly in form, especially since Car- 
pathian Russia is now incorporated in it, and it lies like a bar- 
rier on the way from Berlin to Bagdad or from Hamburg to 
the Persian Gulf. Direct communication between London and 
Belgrade-Constantinople, between Paris and Warsaw-Petro- 
grad, between Berlin and Vienna-Budapest (the line of Con- 
stantinople and Saloniki) and between Petrograd-Warsaw and 
Vienna-southern Europe (Adriatic Sea) are made by way of 
Prague and Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Czecho-Slovak Republic, therefore, is the natural 
centre of Europe, not only from the point of view of transports 
by railroads and waterways, but also by reason of its political 
and economic importance. Thanks to its natural resources 
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and to the moral force of its people, it is not far from being 
able to compete economically with the most advanced states. 
From a political point of view, it pursues peaceful ends abroad, 
enterprise and general development at home. That its main 
desire is aid in the well-ordered development of central Europe, 
seems to be evident from the retention of Dr. Eduard Benes 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs. This well-known Revolu- 
tionary Foreign Minister was in charge of foreign affairs in 
the first Cabinet, and his retention in the second Cabinet is 
proof that the foreign policy will continue to be pro-Ally. 
English-speaking Catholics will be surprised to learn that 

the land of John Hus and the Bohemian Brethren is nearly 
ninety per cent Catholic, the percentage of religious affilia- 
tions among the population being divided approximately as 
follows: 

85.6 Roman Catholics, 

4.3. Uniats (United Greek Catholics), 

4.5 Lutherans, 

2.5 Calvinists, 

2.7 Jews. 
It is natural, therefore, that English-speaking Catholics should 
be interested in the treatment of religion by this new-old State. 

The Treaty of Peace signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye on 

September 10, 1919, required the protection of national, re- 
ligious and racial minorities by the new Republic. By the 
terms of this treaty: 


Czecho-Slovakia undertakes to assure full and complete 
protection of life and liberty to all inhabitants of Czecho- 
Slovakia without distinction of birth, nationality, language, 
race or religion. 

All inhabitants of Czecho-Slovakia shall be entitled to 
the free exercise, whether public or private, of any creed, 
religion or belief, whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order or public morals. (Article 2.) 

All Czecho-Slovak nationals shall be equal before the law 
and shall enjoy the same civil and political rights without 
distinction as to race, language or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not pre- 
judice any Czecho-Slovak national in matters relating to the 
enjoyment of civil or political rights, as, for instance, ad- 
mission to public employments, functions and honors, or 
the exercise of professions and industries. 
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No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any 
Czecho-Slovak national of any language in private inter- 
course, in commerce, in religion, in the press or publica- 
tions of any kind, or at public meetings. (Article 7.) 

Czecho-Slovak nationals who belong to racial, religious 
or linguistic minorities shall enjoy the same treatment and 
security in law and in fact as the other Czecho-Slovak na- 
tionals. In particular they shall have an equal right to 
establish, manage and control at their own expense charit- 
able, religious and social institutions, schools and other 
educational establishments, with the right to use their own 
language and to exercise their religion freely therein. 
(Article 8.) 

In towns and districts where there is a considerable pro- 
portion of Czecho-Slovak nationals belonging to racial, re- 
ligious or linguistic minorities, these minorities shall be as- 
sured an equitable share in the enjoyment and application 
of the sums which may be provided out of public funds 
under the State, municipal or other budget, for educational, 
religious or charitable purposes. (Article 9.) 

Czecho-Slovakia undertakes that the stipulations con- 
tained in Articles 2 to 8 of this Chapter shall be recognized 
as fundamental laws and that no law, regulation or official 
action shall conflict or interfere with these stipulations, nor 
shall any law, regulation or official action prevail over 
them. (Article 1.) 


These provisions of the Treaty of Peace were incorporated 
in the Constitution adopted by the National Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1920. This document, which is one of the most demo- 
cratic Constitutions in the world, is the result of endeavors to 
embody the best features of all the republics from Plato’s time 
to our own, excluding features which experience has proved 
to be undesirable and including special provisions to meet 
peculiar needs. Not only is provision made for the right to 
assemble peacefully, to form associations and to petition, 
along with the inviolability of domicile, the secrecy of corre- 
spondence and the freedom of press and conscience, but 
woman suffrage, the right to form labor and economic unions, 
the principle of proportional representation, and similar fea- 
tures tend to the establishment of real government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” and make the docu- 
ment a veritable landmark in the history of free government. 
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According to the terms of this Constitution, all inhabitants 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic enjoy, equally with the citizens 
of the Republic, in its territory full and complete protection of 
race and religion, and exceptions to this principle are admis- 
sible only as far as is compatible with international law 
(Article 106). The establishment of private schools is per- 
mitted only within the limits of the law, and the State adminis- 
tration shall have the supreme conduct and oversight of all 
instruction and education (Article 120). Liberty of conscience 
and profession is guaranteed (Article 121), and all religious 
confessions are equal before the law (Article 123). No one 
may be compelled directly or indirectly to participate in any 
religious act (this does not apply to the authority of fathers 
and guardians) (Article 122), although the performance of 
definite religious acts may be forbidden if they violate good 
order or public morality (Article 124). All inhabitants have 
the same right as citizens to practise in public or private any 
confession, religion or faith, as long as the practice is not in 
conflict with public order or good morals (Article 122). Mar- 
riage, the family and motherhood are under the special pro- 
tection of laws (Article 125). 

These are the chief provisions of the Constitution of 
Czecho-Slovakia in matters touching directly upon religion. 
Let us see how these provisions work out in practice. The 
first election for the National Assembly took place in April of 
this year. The principle of proportional representation gave 
rise to sixteen parties: eight Czecho-Slovak, five German, and 
three Magyar. If the Republic had not introduced the system 
of proportional representation, so common in Europe but so 
little known in this country, the smaller parties would have 
failed to secure any representation. The election gives such 
an accurate picture of the composition of the population and 
such a clear idea of the opportunity for all the component 
parts to collaborate in the consolidation of the State, that its 


results are appended here in full: 
Seats in Seats in 
Name of Party Chamber Senate 


Czecho-Slovak Parties— 
. Social Democrats 41 
. Socialists 10 
. Progressive Socialists 0 
. National Democrats 10 
. Agrarians 14 
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Seats in Seats in 
Name of Party Chamber Senate 


6. Slovak National Peasants 

7. Popular (Catholic) é 18 

8. Tradesmen’s 3 
German Parties— 

9. Social Democrats 

10. Bourgeois 

11. Farmers 

12. Christian Socialists (Catholic) 

OE ne eae 
Magyar Parties— 

14. Socialists 

15. Farmers 1 

16. Christian Socialists 2 


142 


The Catholics seem to be the most poorly organized of 
the parties, for, although the population is over eighty-five per 
cent Catholic, the Socialistic parties obtained over fifty per 
cent of the available seats, while the Catholic parties obtained 
only seventeen per cent. This indicates that the vast majority 
of Catholic voters in Czecho-Slovakia are affiliated with parties 
other than the expressly designated Catholic parties. It may 
be that the small percentage of seats obtained will be increased 
when the remaining nineteen deputies and eight senators are 
elected to complete the required membership of the National 
Assembly. Moreover, the Catholic parties obtained only one 
representative (Dr. Hruban) in the first Cabinet, which was 
appointed by the National Assembly on November 14, 1918, 
and no representative at all in the second Cabinet, which was 
appointed by President Masaryk some seven months later. 
The ministers of these two “governments,” as they are called, 
_ were divided among the parties as follows: 


Name of Party First Gov’t Second Gov’t 
Social Democrats 41 


ee 
Agrarians 

Socialists 

Slovaks 

Popular (Catholic) 

Non-party 


1Including Premier Tusar. 2Including Premier Kramar. 
*Dr. Benes, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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It is not surprising then that, with the National Assembly 
and Government frankly Socialistic, anti-Catholic measures 
should be the order of the day. The surprising part of it all is 
the réle which women are playing in the anti-Catholic activity. 
The women obtained thirteen seats in the Chamber and three 
in the Senate in the April elections. They are responsible for 
such proposals as the taking over by the State of schools and 
educational institutions hitherto conducted by monasteries, 
convents or other Church organizations and the general secu- 
larization of educational and charitable institutions. It is sig- 
nificant that it was the Socialist women members in particular 
who were the most active in the National Assembly, and ac- 
tually succeeded in passing some laws decidedly anti-Catholic 
in tone. Among these might be included the law passed May 
22, 1919, abolishing the indissolubility of marriage and provid- 
ing for divorce for a number of reasons. 

It was not long after the April elections before the Social- 
ists and Social Democrats appeared in their true colors. A 
drastic bill was introduced for the more absolute separation of 
Church and State. The main points of the bill, as reported in 
America a few weeks ago, are: The Republic will not recognize 
hereafter and will not give support to any religious organiza- 
tion. All expense items in the public budget for religious work 
must be eliminated. All property held by the Church is de- 
clared State property and must be registered as such within 
six months. The members of various denominations may 
form private religious organizations, and the State will give 
them the use of buildings free of charge for religious services. 
(This is a sop to the disgruntled minority of the Czech clergy.) 
All birth, marriage and death records shall be kept by State 
officials and all marriages shall be performed by civil author- 
ities. Religious instruction shall not be tolerated either as an 
obligatory or private subject in the schools. Private, i. e., 
parish schools, can not be maintained. Of course, it is not con- 
ceivable that a bill containing such provisions will ever become 
a law, for that would be directly contrary to the stipulations 
of Article 1 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, as well as 
to the known wishes of the vast majority of the people, but it 
shows only too well the trend of the present Government and 
should be a warning to th. Catholic voter. 

By way of contrast, the treatment of national minorities 
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appears very magnanimous. The “revolutionary” National 
Assembly was purely Czech. The Germans and Magyars at 
that time, although fellow-citizens, were in revolt against the 
Republic; they refused to recognize it and even proclaimed 
certain districts as independent; the Magyars indeed went so 
far as to take up arms against the Republic. And yet the 
Czecho-Slovak Constitution, in keeping with the assurances 
contained in the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, has given 
equal rights to all. By taking part in the recent elections they 
have acknowledged their citizenship in the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public. 

It will be interesting, indeed, to watch the career of this 
modern Republic, better known to us, perhaps, by its Dvorak, 
its Kubelik and.its Emma Destinova than by its Palacky, its 
Hruban and its Masaryk, and to discover whether the noble 
ideals of its Constitution be merely the high-sounding, empty 
phrases of a shadowy pretence at popular rule or the genuine 
expression of a real Christian democracy. 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


THE sweetest music that was ever heard, 
More glorious than human voice or bird, 
Was caroled long ago, 
While cold, wild winds did blow, 
Within a stable ’mid rude straw and kine— 


*Twas silvery laughter of a Babe divine. 





A PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL EQUITY. 
BY FRANCIS J. YEALY, S.J. 


== 0 the thoughtful historical student there are dis- 
. Ral cernible in the affairs of men the inexorable 
| workings of moral law. The theme of the ancient 
tragedian and the conclusion of the modern critic 
——@ of the late War are alike: that the great prin- 
ciples of right may not be violated on a large scale with im- 
punity. What we know as nemesis or sanction may often, 
no doubt, be successfully evaded for a while. Individuals and 
groups of them may often defraud and oppress without feel- 
ing the sting of retribution’s scourge. Yet the institutions they 
establish on the foundations of injustice, are apparently 
doomed by that very fact. A long period of real or apparent 
success may often attend or follow injustice; but ultimately, 
so history seems to attest, injustice must submit to defeat. 
The Great War, like other gigantic upheavals, has given us 
many instances of this. Mighty and seemingly impregnable 
institutions, builded strong upon foundations of unfair deal- 
ing, and rulers who have inherited a dishonorable greatness, 
were alike brought low precisely because this germ of decay 
was in them. 

In the industrial and commercial order the chance of es- 
caping retribution is perhaps somewhat greater. Yet even 
here, when whole industrial systems are founded on unfairness 
and inequity, a nemesis is sure to overtake them. Hence, to 
be involved in such systems, especially at critical periods of 
history, seems beyond question to expose one to the imminent 
risk of complete disaster. 

That our industrial system at the present crisis involves 
very much fundamental unfairness can hardly be seriously 
questioned. Unskilled labor is frequently employed with little 
or no regard to the most essential rights of men. The Indus- 
trial Relations Commission reported only a few years ago that 
a family living wage was not being received by fully one half 
the wage-earners employed in industry, and that a large per- 
centage of them were working more hours per day than their 
physical well-being and recreational needs would permit. At 
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the present time, day and night shifts and seven day schedules 
are imposed on men for whom it is morally impossible to seek 
other employment, until for want of recreation and religion 
and hope, they sink into a state of sodden brutish stupidity. 
Apparent improvements in wage conditions have brought no 
real relief, since in almost every case the advance in the cost 
of living has far outstripped all advance in wages. 

At any rate the discontent that prevails today is undoubt- 
edly real and, to a very large extent, justified. When the 
worker hears so much of the rapidly growing wealth of the 
country, yet finds that he has not enough to feed and support 
his family, need we be surprised if unrest and discontent 
are engendered? Efforts have indeed been made to allay this 
discontent, but unfortunately many of them do not come to the 
point. Welfare work may in some cases prove acceptable to 
the workingman, but in many others it only aggravates resent- 
ment because it does not meet the worker’s most vital need. 
For it is not precisely present prosperity, protection, and com- 
fort that the worker desires, but rather that breadth of horizon 
and that comforting hope that come with real liberty. Give a 
man all the material conveniences, all the clubs and free enter- 
tainment you will, but as long as he is not free to determine his 
own status, to change his employment, to provide for at least 
the immediate future, he necessarily feels that you are merely 
paying him for being a contented slave. 

The present agitation of Labor is a struggle for liberty. 
It is part of a world-old struggle. For centuries men have 
striven for liberty, so that now most of the world enjoys a 
large measure of personal, and at least some measure of 
political, liberty. But industrial liberty is a no less precious 
boon than these, since it is the condition of their full enjoy- 
ment. Yet such is the conservatism of most of us who have for 
years listened to capitalistic propaganda, that so innocent a 
phrase as “industrial democracy” still begets in us a movement 
of pained surprise. We instinctively and invariably think of 
the losses that Capital would suffer if it were to make any 
considerable concessions to Labor’s demands. We persever- 
ingly invoke the inalienable right of private property, even 
when there is question of limiting large fortunes. And in our 
insistence on the right of private property, we close our eyes 
fo the rather obvious fact that no principle which results in so 
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much hardship to the masses and so little enjoyment to the 
owner, as does the application of the right of private property 
to excessively large fortunes, could possibly be founded on the 
positive will of a beneficent Creator or on the fundamental 
nature and needs of men. 

The acuteness of the present crisis, to say nothing of 
other considerations, demands that whatever changes are made 
towards a transformation of the capitalistic system, be rather 
radical. In our reforms we must keep in mind the fact that 
the bribes offered to Labor in the shape of paternalistic 
schemes have failed to produce substantial results, just as the 
policy of benevolent despotism in the political order failed to 
prevent the liberation of the peoples. 

What men want in industry as elsewhere is not a multi- 
plication of unsubstantial comforts and pleasures nor, on the 
other hand, absolute industrial anarchy, but only a proper 
livelihood and a reasonable measure of freedom. And that 
this measure of freedom may be freedom indeed, the laborer 
must not be allowed to feel that we are making him conces- 
sions merely for the sake of more extensively and safely ex- 
ploiting him. Like their prototypes the benevolent despots, 
many employers are in the habit of demanding a tangible 
equivalent for every concession. The employer’s profit is the 
motive, the sum, the scope, the criterion of every extension of 
privilege, every raise in salary, every improvement in condi- 
tions. Now, naturally, very few business men undertake large 
ventures on a basis of pure altruism or supernatural charity. 
But even abstracting from obligations toward employees, mere 
policy and foresight should dictate that the conduct of business 
should be carried out in a generous and uncalculating spirit. 
At least one might invoke the distinction of the moralists and 
expect that though the motive of the agent may be only his 
own interest, the object of the act done should also include the 
good of the employees. Thus only, it would seem, can a feel- 
ing of genuine and permanent confidence be established; and 
thus only can a wholesome and enduring blend of contentment 
and efficiency be secured. 

Perhaps the best concrete exemplification of the principles 
here stated will be some application of the profit sharing idea. 
This arrangement is, in the minds of its earliest exponents, 
based on the principle that Capital and Labor both contribute 
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to the common task and are, therefore, entitled to a propor- 
tionate recompense. For it is clear that the directors of in- 
dustry are fully as dependent on the manual skill, the strength, 
and the endurance of Labor, as Labor is on the purchasing, 
organizing, and directing power of Capital. And the fact that 
a system has grown up whereby Capital is able effectively to 
coerce Labor does not essentially alter their relation of mutual 
dependence. Although this does not seem to prove the 
laborer’s right in strict justice to anything beyond a liberally 
computed living wage, yet it does show that some further con- 
sideration is due him as a matter of general equity. Its desir- 
ability as a matter of business policy is the purport of the 
opening paragraphs of this article, and is further shown by the 
experience of many profit sharing institutions. 

The concession here made on the point of justice should 
dispose of our opposition to profit sharing on the grounds of 
private ownership rights. Large as the rights of private prop- 
erty may be, owing to the vastly enlarged productivity of 
Capital, yet as we have pointed out there are limits frequently 
reached in our day beyond which the reason for the existence 
of this right ceases to be operative. 

And since our plan proposes to go beyond the limits of 
strict justice, it assumes a living wage as a prerequisite. For 
surely Capital cannot justify on moral grounds the taking of 
an interest return, before all its workmen have received wages 
that will insure for themselves and their families at least a 
decent livelihood. And if we believe that an opportunity for 
“the pursuit of happiness” is one of the basic rights of human- 
ity, then this decent livelihood should not be so narrowly con- 
strued as to exclude a measure of comfort, of personal freedom 
and of the power of self-betterment. 

This living wage, however, being the minimum of just 
recompense, is hardly capable of producing that feeling of 
contentment and good will among employees which will result 
in increased efficiency and whatever of intelligent codperation 
lies in their power to render. The additional element neces- 
sary to secure this is the first of the essential components of 
our plan, the sharing of profits. This means that the em- 
ployer enters into a previous agreement with his employees 
to divide with them, at the expiration of a certain period, the 
net profits of the business on a definite, fixed basis. When the 
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basis of division is left to the discretion of the Board of Di- 
rectors at the time of division, the psychological value of the 
plan is necessarily lost. 

The first sums to be deducted from the gross earnings are, 
of course, the expense of conducting the business, depreciation 
costs, the wages of workmen and the salaries of officials. 
Next, according to the plan here suggested, the investors should 
be entitled to a dividend of six per cent on the value of their 
stock at par. After this, ten per cent of the remaining profits 
should be set aside as part of a fund to replace the profit 
sharing dividend in slack years, and to provide the expenses of 
other projects affecting the common welfare. Whatever sur- 
plus profits remain after deduction of all these items is to be 
divided—on a prearranged basis, of course—between em- 
ployers and laborers in proportion to the earning power of 
their contribution to the year’s business. The earning power 
of Capital is measured, not by the amount of capital invested, 
but by the rate of interest this investment is capable of draw- 
ing. The earning power of Labor is simply the full amount 
of the annual wage paid in the establishment. Thus if the 
concern is capitalized at two million dollars and pays an 
annual wage of eighty thousand, the earning power of Capital 
is one hundred and twenty thousand dollars and that of Labor 
eighty thousand. The surplus profits are then shared by the 
two in the ratio of twelve to eight; Capital receives sixty per 
cent and Labor forty. 

To secure the interest of the concern against labor turn- 
over, it may be found advisable not to issue the worker’s divi- 
dends on profits in the form of cash payments. In this case he 
is given instead a profit sharing stock certificate. This is issued 
at the end of his first profit sharing year and entitles him to a 
dividend at the end of the following year. If, however, he 
leaves the employ of the company before the end of the second 
year, his certificate becomes void. Death, of course, should 
not nullify these certificates. According to this arrangement 
a workman whose share in the profits of the year 1919 is $50, 
is, at the close of the year, given a profit sharing stock cer- 
tificate which represents no investment, but has a face value 
of $500 and bears a dividend of ten per cent. At the end of 
1920 his dividend of $50 is paid and his stock certificate 
expires. 
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The second element of our plan provides for some repre- 
sentation of the workers in the management of the company. 
The experience of numerous firms has shown that to give the 
workers a voice in some of the business affairs of the estab- 
lishment, begets great good feeling between them and the di- 
rectors, and actually diminishes insubordination and extrav- 
agant demands. An attractive and simple method of repre- 
sentation is now in use in some twenty large industrial con- 
cerns throughout the country. It is, in fact, the leading feature 
in the plan of Mr. John Leitch, and is fully explained in his 
book, Man To Man. It begins with a definite “business policy” 
presented to both management and workers and voluntarily 
agreed to, point by point. After an understanding has been 
reached on this matter, the government of the whole estab- 
lishment is organized on the model of the -government of the 
United States. 

The Cabinet, a non-elective body, consists of the executive 
officers of the company with the president as chairman. It 
deals with the larger and more intimate problems of manage- 
ment, it may, by suggestions to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, initiate legislation, and it has the power to 
veto their bills. It has before it the bills that have passed both 
houses and also the minutes of their proceedings, and thus 
it keeps in touch with the state of mind of the employees. 
The Senate is made up of the foremen and heads of depart- 
ments, who naturally hold their positions by appointment. 
The House of Representatives is elected by the whole body of 
workers, from twenty to forty persons being entitled to one 
representative. The representative receives complaints and 
suggestions from his fellow workers and, in turn, acquaints 
them with the doings of the legislative bodies. Questions af- 
fecting wages, working conditions and such matters are voted 
on by the three bodies in turn; and no change becomes law 
until it has been approved by all three bodies. 

Among the changes thus introduced into one plant, the 
Demuth Pipe Factory, was the reduction of working hours 
per week from fifty-three to fifty. The production of the plant 
was by this change increased by eight per cent. The Cabinet 
suggested a further reduction to forty-eight hours; and this 
also was accomplished with no loss of production. 

The plan here detailed was drawn up with special refer- 
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ence to large industrial concerns. Practically every one of its 
features has already been successfully applied in some such 
plant. It may be found feasible, with modifications, in other 
forms of business. It may, at least, prove suggestive of other 
lines of liberally conceived experimentation in the direction 
of industrial equity and freedom. The chief value of all such 
schemes depends, not so much on their certainty to bring in a 
calculable equivalent as on their power to establish a better 
feeling by properly estimating the dignity of the human 
being. 

The workers of the world, whom we are so prone to con- 
sider monsters of cupidity and vindictiveness, are as a class 
men of sanity and good faith. Their shows of violence and 
fanaticism are, for the most part, passions aroused by hunger 
and wrong, acting out the theories of shallow doctrinaires 
who are honored and encouraged from outside the working 
class. In the long run, the working class is neither more nor 
less inconsistent than the rest of mankind. I know that in- 
stances of arbitrary and shameful demands on the public can 
be quoted against certain bodies of organized Labor. But the 
passions of industrial war and the disgraceful example of the 
profiteer are more responsible for these than anything that is 
characteristic and inherent in the workingman’s state of mind. 
The low-browed foreigner is a man more sinned against than 
sinning. The experiences of men like Whiting Williams and 
the conversations that any man may have with his working- 
man neighbor, go a long way toward showing that the average 
laborer in America is not a radical. They go a great deal 
farther toward proving that he has not given up the position 
and point of view of a man. This is a thing that cannot 
always be said of those at the opposite pole of the economic 
world. 

In watching the operation of his Industrial Democracy in 
more than a dozen large plants, Mr. Leitch has not seen one 
instance where the workmen have taken unfair advantage of 
their new-found strength. The two failures of his arrange- 
ment thus far recorded, arose from the inability of employers 
to repress their lust for autocratic power, even when their 
business ideas were actually being applied by the employees’ 
part of the government in their plants. The experience of 
democratic institutions has shown their directors that all the 
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apathy and intractability of the workman may be overcome 
by the exercise of a little patience and that, even when saving 
in the cost of production can not be definitely shown, the im- 
provement of the mutual relations between employers and 
workers is an asset of the greatest value. 

We cannot remind ourselves too often that the way to 
greater industrial efficiency is the way of industrial democ- 
racy, and that the worker’s productivity will be increased, not 
by striving to escape detection while we exploit his energies 
to the utmost, but by according him generous treatment and 
seeing beneath the humble and begrimed exterior of the toiler 
“the splendor of humanity.” 





THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


BY LILIAN E. SELLECK. 


THE winds were hushed. To all the earth 
A wondrous calm was given; 
There was a softness on the sea, 


There was a light from Heaven; 


The little leaves scarce dared to lift 
Their blades above the sod, 

And all the trees were angels’ harps, 
When Mary walked with God! 





CATHOLIC WOMEN IN ITALY. 


BY F. A. PALMIERI, 0.S.A., PH.D., D.D. 


a F we were to take seriously the forebodings of a 


Oi < me 

el 3 certain type of review or newspaper, aiming to 
a discredit Catholic countries, such as Poland, 
Straw! France, Spain and Italy, the last named would 
(Ca have to be regarded positively as on the verge of 
ruin, and saturated with the spirit of revolution. Economic 
unrest, and the latent propaganda of Bolshevism are alleged 
to have made an inglorious tomb for united Italy. As soon as 
the revolutionary spirit reaches the army, we are told, like the 
Russia of the Tsars, the Italian kingdom will be a thing of the 
past. A republic will supersede the monarchy. The excesses 
of the French Revolution and Russian Bolshevism, the mourn- 
ful prophets tell us, will spread terror throughout the towns 
of Italy and spill rivers of blood. And, as has happened before 
in Europe, we are told that, in the person of her clergy, the 
Catholic Church will be the chief victim of the pioneers of 
communistic principles. 

The writer does not share the sombre pessimism of the 
foreign press. This article is written in the calm, sympathetic 
and deeply religious town of Piedmont, Vercelli. Each street 
boasts its church, and each church keeps, with jealous care, 
the artistic inheritance of the past, the splendid frescoes of 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, and the admirable pictures of Lanini and 
Giovenone. In the Cathedral, the relics of St. Eusebius Ver- 
cellensis, the champion of Catholic faith against Arianism, re- 
mind us of the glorious past of the city. A large congregation 
of faithful repeat with the zealous Bishop of Vercelli, Giovanni 
Gamberoni, the act of consecration of Italy to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. The prayer sounds at times like a cry of victory. 
Its tones reveal that, despite the clouds heaped upon her 
horizon, Italy is still a nursery of Catholic souls, and Catholic 
are the beatings of her heart. Doubtless the sporadic rumble 
of revolution shakes the great cities from time to time. As a 
consequence of the War the working classes are overwhelmed 
with poverty, and foreign gold spreads hatred against religion, 
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patriotism and the borghesia. But, as they say, the Italians 
have il buon senso, good common sense. They will not be 
submerged in the waves of Leninism. They are organizing 
their forces against the revolutionary hordes. And what the 
Italian Catholics have done to mobilize the friends of peace in 
Italy, deserves the sincerest admiration. 

The best results have been obtained in the organization of 
Catholic women. Women, in Italy, are the strongest support 
of the moral foundations of society. So far they stand as an 
invincible citadel against the assaults of the foes of both 
Church and country. The vilest literature of perverse femin- 
ism, the writings of Babel, Tolstoi, Schopenhauer, Max Nor- 
dau, although widely circulated in Italy by Socialism, have not 
poisoned their minds nor dulled their hearts. The Italian 
women have in their blood the love of family and the duty of 
life-long fidelity to their husbands. Divorce never will find 
responsive souls in Italy. An Italian woman replied to the 
question, “Have you been divorced?” in an official inquiry 
from the Government of the United States. “Shame! ... We 
have not such filth in Italy!” 

Up to 1908, the religious feeling of Italian women had 
not been utilized in the Catholic renaissance in Italy. The 
term feminism was a sort of scarecrow to even the most broad 
minded women. They limited their social and Catholic ac- 
tivity to religious, charitable societies. True there existed the 
National Association of Women. This organization, however, 
was rather the vanguard of an Italian feminism. It paid no 
attention to creed or beliefs. Religious principles were rele- 
gated to the background. The Association professed the 
strictest neutrality. It could not be called a Catholic associa- 
tion. Few younger women had joined it, and yet Italian girls 
especially were needed to devote their energies to social recon- 
struction along Catholic lines. By its neutrality the Associa- 
tion, instead of defending Christ, arrayed its members against 
Him. 

This was evident in the Congress of Italian Women, held 
in Rome in 1908. Italian Catholics were much surprised and 
grieved to hear that the Congress had adopted a resolution 
unfavorable to the teaching of religion in the primary schools. 
They did not conceal their feeling of dismay at the failure of 
the Catholic women in the Congress to raise a voice of protest 
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against a decision inspired by hatred of the Catholic Faith. 
The chiefs of the Association had deceived them by represent- 
ing the primary schools as unfitted for the religious education 
of children. “These schools,” they insinuated, “are not under 
the control of the Church. The teachers, upon whom the 
responsibility for teaching the catechism has to rest would 
turn into ridicule both the Biblical stories and the truths of 
Holy Faith. Instead of imbuing them with Christian doctrines, 
they would inoculate them with the poison of incredulity.” 
This specious reasoning was accepted by the Catholic women 
of the National Association, and they voted against the teach- 
ing of religion in the primary schools. 

A reaction followed against the religious neutrality of the 
Association. The protest was headed by Princess Cristina 
Giusliniani Bandini, a distinguished and pious lady of the 
Roman aristocracy. She proposed to Pius X. the foundation 
of women’s clubs which would build up the faith of Italian 
Catholic womanhood. Pius X. approved and expanded the 
plans of Princess Giustiniani. He foresaw at once the grand- 
eur of the task to be fulfilled by Italian women in defence 
of Catholic Faith. He suggested a new national association, 
which, under the name of “Union of the Catholic Women of 
Italy” (Unione fra le Donne Cattoliche d'Italia, familiarly 
known as the U. D. C. I.) would enroll all Italian women over 
eighteen under the banner of Christ. The Unione placed itself 
outside the domain of politics. Its purpose was exclusively 
religious, cultural and social. It was divided into three sec- 
tions to facilitate the triple activities assigned to its members. 

Princess Giustiniani gave herself unremittingly and pa- 
tiently to the development of the Unione. Her heart was fired 
with undying enthusiasm, convinced that she followed the 
inspiration of God, Who had summoned Italian women to save 
Italy under the leadership of Christ. Due to her activity, 
hundreds of committees were established. All the committees 
were directly responsible to the President, who spent her time 
traveling and writing letters. She considered neither health 
nor sleep, but “fought the good fight” of Faith, and wrote the 
first chapter of the Catholic Women’s Organization in Italy. 
When her physical energies were exhausted, and she was ob- 
liged to withdraw from the battlefield, the Unione counted 
350 committees and 46,000 members. 
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Benedict XV. has shown the same sympathy with the 
Unione as his predecessor. Marchioness Maddalena Patrizi, 
also of the Roman nobility, succeeded Princess Giustiniani as 
President. The Unione showed great activity during the War. 
All that the heart of a noble and Catholic woman can devise 
to alleviate human sorrows, was made effective by the mem- 
bers of the Unione for the Italian soldiers and _ their 
families. 

In 1918 “a new flower opened on the stem of the Unione.” 
Young women had not enrolled themselves under its flag. 
While the young men had their flourishing organization, 
Italian girls had not been summoned to take an active part in 
the social reconstruction of Italy on a purely Catholic basis, 
That year something occurred at Milan. At a secondary school 
frequented by boys and girls, an atheist teacher said to his 
pupils: “None of you, I suppose, is so stupid as to continue 
going to Mass on Sunday.” This invective was followed by 
profound silence. Then five boys rose, and answered boldly: 
“We belong to the army of stupids, Professor.” The five 
students were members of a Catholic organization, and were 
able to defend their religious convictions. The girls were 
silent. 

This episode of religious intolerance was published by the 
press, and seriously affected the Italian Catholics. A Milanese 
who has become the soul of the Catholic feminine movement 
of Italy, Miss Armida Barelli, conceived the idea of organizing 
the young women of Italy. She began her work in the diocese 
of Milan: “My programme,” she writes, “was audacious. I 
dreamed of mobilizing all the girls of the diocese, that they 
might fight against evil. I intended to educate a great and 
beautiful Catholic family, that would be able to infuse Catholic 
spirit into the whole diocese and insure new and deeply re- 
ligious families. It was necessary to begin with the religious edu- 
cation of each girl, and this purpose could not be realized with- 
out founding in all the parishes, schools, meeting-houses, and 
clubs of young women. The clubs had to become, with the 
home and the church, the guiding stars for our young women. 
In them, under the direction of their pastors, they had to give 
a new impetus to parish life, by promoting its plans, by finding 
means to develop their religious, moral, intellectual and social 
culture, by grouping themselves around the diocesan Presi- 
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dent, by obedient action under single leadership. The novelty 
of the movement consisted in the social preparation of the 
youth to be achieved by themselves. Hence the urgent need 
of a school, invested with the mission of drilling spiritually and 
technically the young apostles of the movement. 

“The school was organized. By patient and admirable 
labor it succeeded in training some girls, who looked upon 
their propaganda as a missionary work. Humble working 
girls, teachers of the public schools, and clerks, willingly re- 
nounced their Sunday rest and well-earned recreation, in 
order to preach the new crusade to their fellow-girls living in 
the towns and villages. Success crowned their earliest efforts. 
They entered the lists, either to defend the religious character 
of some orphan-asylums, or the freedom of the schools, or to 
condemn the €xcesses of fashion, or to express their veneration 
for and fidelity to the Pope, whenever a lurid Socialism vilified 
his lofty dignity.”* 

The movement of Catholic young women in Italy was 
welcomed by the President of the Unione, encouraged and 
fostered. It was, however, limited to the diocese of Milan, 
where, under the energetic direction of Miss Armida Barelli, 
it had enjoyed a marvelous development. Marchioness Patrizi 
was not slow to understand its importance. She explained 
to Pope Benedict XV. the plans of the Association of the Young 
Women in Milan, and the Pope not only approved it, but re- 
quested that the movement be extended throughout all the 
dioceses of Italy. Thus, he laid the foundation of a new and 
powerful association, the so-called “Jtalian Catholic Young 
Women” (Gioventi femminile Cattolica Italiana, known as the 
G. F. C. I.). Miss Armida Barelli was appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, which was attached to the Unione as 
a branch. The growth of the Gioventit exceeded all expecta- 
tions. At the beginning of October, 1919, it existed in seventy- 
eight Italian dioceses, and numbered 700 clubs (circoli) with 
50,000 members. In the same month a Congress of all the 
Catholic women in Italy was held in Rome at the suggestion, 
and under the supervision, of the Holy Father. The Unione 
and the Gioventit sent 600 delegates to represent their 120,000 
members. The Congress was not an empty show. Benedict 


1 L’organizzazione femminile cattolica in Italia. Rivista del clero italiano, 1920, 
vol. i., pp. 26, 27. 
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XV. called it to coérdinate the efforts of both associations and 
to organize them into a powerful army. 

On October 21, 1919, the members of the Congress were 
received in solemn audience by the Pope in the Consistorial 
Hall. The President set forth the purpose of the Association: 


We fervently hope that woman, on whom is based the 
cornerstone of all civil society—the family—may derive 
from the pure doctrine of the Church an even balance 
between her new rights and her unalterable duties, and a 
greater force in resisting attempts, often masked and, 
therefore, more formidable, made against morals, the in- 
dissolubility of matrimony, and the right to liberty in the 
education of children. We hope there may be awakened 
in the conscience of every woman the desire to know better 
the work of the Church, not only throughout history, but, 
likewise, in this very hour in which God has called us to 
live and labor. 


The Pope answered in a touching allocution, tracing the 
main lines of the programme of the Catholic Women’s Move- 
ment. He pointed out that the changed conditions of our age 
had broadened the field of activity for woman: 


Had attributed to woman, functions and rights which the 
preceding ages did not concede her. But no change in 
human opinion and no novelty of things or events can ever 
withdraw the woman, conscious of her mission, from her 
natural centre, which is the family. In the home she is 
queen; and even when far from the domestic hearth, she 
must direct thither, not alone maternal affection, but also 
the solicitude of a wise ruler. She must act as does a 
sovereign outside the bounds of his kingdom, who still does 
not neglect its interests but gives his best thought and his 
deepest concern to it. Rightly, therefore, can it be said 
that the changed conditions of the times have broadened 
the field of woman’s activity. An apostolate in the world 
has been added to that more intimate and restricted action 
which woman formerly exercised within the domestic walls. 
This apostolate must be so conducted as to show clearly that 
woman within, as well as without, the home, is ever mind- 
ful that her first obligation is to her family. 


The Pope praised the numerous activities of the members 
of both associations. He urged them to raise the standard of 
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education, to improve the conditions of family and school, 
to cultivate upright and modest living. He expressed special 
pleasure in the Young Women’s Association, hoping that in a 
short time the organization of Catholic Women might spread 
throughout Italy.’ 

The Holy Father did far more than praise and encourage. 
He participated actively in the organization of the movement. 
Due to his initiative, the by-laws of the association were re- 
vised and modified. In a letter addressed to Marchioness 
Patrizi in the name of the Pope, Cardinal Gasparri dwelt 
upon the necessity of gathering the members of the Unione 
and of the Gioventi under a single leadership that they might 
obtain uniformity of action and unity of purpose. To execute 
his plans, the Pope instituted the “Jtalian Catholic Women’s 
Union” (Unione femminile Cattolica Italiana.) 

This new organization comprises two sections: the Cath- 
olic Women and the Catholic Young Women. The former 
includes married women and single women who have reached 
the age of thirty-five years. The second section is composed of 
girls of all classes and conditions. Girls from the age of twelve 
years and unmarried women to the age of thirty-five may 
be enrolled in clubs. Till the age of sixteen, girls are classed 
as “aspirants” and have no vote. At sixteen years they become 
active members. The Catholic Women are divided into paro- 
chial associations or groups (gruppi parrocchiali), under the 
direction of a Diocesan Council; the Catholic Young Women 
are formed into clubs, under the direction of the Diocesan 
Council of Young Women. By this arrangement, the whole 
movement is directed by the Bishops, but has its chief source 
in Rome. In fact, Rome is considered as the seat of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Unione and of the Gioventi. Both operate 
under the jurisdiction of the President-General of the Italian 
Catholic Women’s Union and of the Superior Council. The 
President and the Assistant General are appointed directly by 
the Pope, the Vice-President is elected by the delegates of the 
respective branches of the Union. Paragraph 20 of the articles 
of the Constitution states that the Unione will humbly follow 
the direction of the Holy See and its respective Church author- 
ities, and that its members will codperate generously with their 


? L’allocuzione del S. Padre alle rappresentanti deil’Unione Femminile Cattolica 
Italiana. Grottaferrata, 1920. 
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Bishops and Pastors in the defence and development of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

Thanks to the revision of the Constitution, and the ener- 
getic efforts of Miss Barelli and her collaborators, the section 
of the Catholic Young Women now counts 207,000 members; 
the movement has won a footing in more than 200 dioceses. 
It increases daily. There are 22,000 parish churches in Italy, 
and the chiefs of the movement hope that every one will 
have its group of Catholic Women and its club of Catholic 
Young Women. 

The Young Women’s Section is placed under the Patron- 
age of the Immaculate Conception, and venerates as special 
patrons, St. Agnes, St. Rose of Viterbo, and St. Joan of Arc. 
The purposes of this branch are as follows: (a) The intellec- 
tual, moral, and social education of girls, in order that in the 
life of family and country they may think and act in accord- 
ance with Catholic principles and the needs of our age; (b) 
To prepare the girls for the noble mission of motherhood and 
the sacrifices required today by the religious and social apos- 
tleship; (c) To train the girls openly to profess and defend 
their Catholic Faith, and to be firm in obedience and devotion 
to the Holy See, to cultivate filial love for the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ; (d) To encourage young women to engage in apostolic 
work in the economic and social life of Italy. In a word, “the 
young women are invested with the mission of placing Jesus 
Christ in Italian hearts, of training the coming generations 
in the way of Our Lord, of preparing a better future, a future 
worthy of the noble historic traditions of the Italian race.” 

It cannot be denied that the present conditions in Italy 
are critical. But I do not believe that revolution will triumph. 
‘The War has shaken, undoubtedly, the old foundations of 
social life. Peaceful villages have become nests of vipers. 
Italian Socialism is even worse than Russian Bolshevism. It 
is stamped with hatred of religion, of civilization, of woman, 
of all the glories and traditions of Italy. Italian Socialists, if 
they were masters of the situation, would not hesitate to 
destroy the marvelous cathedrals and monuments built up by 
their Catholic ancestors. Even in the eyes of children of eight 
years of age I have seen hatred for the clergy, and heard on 
their lips the most horrid blasphemies against Our Lord and 
the Blessed Virgin. 


VOL. Cxi. 24 
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The War has left a canker in the hearts of many Italians, 
especially the laborers, in whom Anarchist and Socialist 
propagandists and pamphleteers have instilled the slander 
that priests and capitalists are responsible for the War. The 
efforts of Socialism are bent on uprooting the Catholic Faith, 
and its adepts feel that first of all they must ruin the character 
and soul of Italian women. In the factories they succeed un- 
fortunately in their propaganda and some villages, especially 
in the province of Novara, have lost all contact with the clergy 
and are practically apostate. The young women are imbued 
in the schools with the positivism of De Dominicis, or the god- 
less idealism of Lombardo Radice and Gentile. Every weapon 
is used, and when the press, the school, and blasphemy fail to 
accomplish their end, violence is freely resorted to by the 
Socialists to wrest Catholic women from the arms of the 
Church. 

In the midst of this chaos, the Association of the Italian 
Young Women is organizing its army. The task is extremely 
difficult. Some of the members of the Association are con- 
fessors of the Faith. Tomorrow they may be its martyrs, en- 
riching with their blood the sterile soil of some provinces of 
Italy. I know some girls in the province of Novara that have 
been expelled from the factories because of their devotion to 
Catholic principles; others that have been struck and beaten, 
insulted, ostracised in their villages, forced to go each morning 
to another village to receive Holy Communion and, without 
perhaps being aware of the precedent, to receive, like the early 
martyrs, the Blood of the Saviour to strengthen their souls unto 
battle. And these girls, who are legion in number, do not 
cease their fearless apostolate. They give of their scanty re- 
sources to the heads of the movement. They organize their 
clubs. They circulate pamphlets. To be acquainted with their 
heroism, one needs to read the official organs of the Gioventu, 
the Bolletino dell’ Unione fra le Donne Cattoliche d'Italia, and 
Le Nostre Battaglie. In the columns of these journals, we can 
follow step by step the growing development of the Italian 
Catholic Woman’s Movement, one certain to affect every phase 
of the social life of Italy, and to clear the lowering horizon. 

The story of the activities of the Italian Catholic Young 
Women’s Association is one of the most brilliant pages of 
Italian Catholicism. They show that in spite of all short- 
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comings, Italy is still a nation of great Catholic heroism and 
virtue. With regard to the religious education of the Italian 
children, the girls have already begun to replace the clergy, 
who are prevented by the spread of Socialism from as active 
work as they would wish in this field. 

These women will carry out the programme of their As- 
sociation. And we have no better words with which to close 
this article than those of Rev. Francesco Olgiati, a pioneer 
guide of the movement, closing a chapter of his book, The 
New Horizon of Young Women: 

“In vain will fierce and shameless barbarians rush with 
destructive onslaught against this new association, which sings 
of the eternal youth of Christianity. In vain will the satanic 
madness of corrupt souls assail the living temple of God, the 
sanctuary of great genius. Human hands will not overthrow 
our own cathedral, where in the midst of the flowers of love 
and garlands of lilies the holy Host shines forth, while the 
Supreme Pontiff raises up his pure hand, and blesses the faith- 
ful, while above, crowned with glory, the flags of our army, 
the banners of all noble ideals wave in the air. Around the 
temple we hear the outcry of irreligious madness, as in the 
earliest days of nascent Christianity, Rome heard the cry: 
‘The Christians to the lions!’ But, as before, even today, a 
choir of harmonious silvery voices will spread its song every- 
where. Men may be able to raze to the ground the marble 
cathedral; yet they will never destroy the cathedral, whose 
stones are the hearts of young Catholic womanhood.”? 

*I nuovi orizzonti della gioventit femminile, Milano, 1920, p. 252. I. Rosa, 
Il femminismo cristiano, Rome, 1900. L. Anzoletti, La donna nuova, Milan, 1898. 
G. Biederlack, La questione femminista, Rome, 1910. L. Caissotti di Chiusano, 
Femminismo cristiano, Turin, 1912. A. Bettazzi, La protezione della giovine, Turin, 


1912. G. Alberione, La donna associata allo zelo sacerdotale, Alba, 1915. A. Serafini, 
L’apostolato catechistico della donna nell’ ora presente, Rome, 1920. 








JEHOVAH! 
BY JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 


I. 


ANCIENT Of Days! here mid these lofty hills, 
These rugged rocks, that dark as thunder frown 
Here mid the mighty voice of roaring rills 

That leap and sweep the noble mountain down, 
Thou leavest large, magnificent and grand 

The awful impress of Thy Mighty Hand! 


Il. 


Ancient of Days! Upon this rugged height, 
Thine awful Footprints on the rock I see! 
And on the mountain-wall Thou didst indite 


Deep trenched the Records of Eternity! 
Yea, on the precipice mid seam and scar 
Thy Name is written luminous as the star! 


III. 


Ancient of Days, deep in the forest-glooms 
Thine Awful Shadow on my spirit falls! 

And in the cataract that roars and booms 

I hear the Voice that through creation calls, 

The solemn Voice, that through the Vaults of Time 
Rolls and reverberates with tone sublime! 


IV. 


Thou livest yet, though Science knows Thee not! 
Thou reignest yet, and from the fiery cloud 
Speakest to nations that have long forgot 

The Laws Thou gavest in the thunder loud! 

Yea, by the Voice of Terror and of Night 

Thou speakest to the heart bowed dowa in fright! 





JEHOVAH 


V. 


Still Thy great Trumpet on the tempest blows! 
Thy wrath is felt when the volcano wakes! 

Thy Glory glitters in the Sunset-Rose; 

Thy Power is seen when the proud city shakes; 
Beneath Thy thunder-stroke, and town and tower 
Crumbling to dust, evanish in an hour! 


VI. 


Thou strikest still upon Thine anvil vast, 

The myriad stars that flame along the sky 

Thou ridest yet upon the roaring blast 

As when the prophets heard Thee rushing by! 
Earth, Sun, and all the stellar worlds of light 
Confess and own Thy Majesty and Might! 


VIL. 


Ancient of Days, upon Thy harp of rain 


The poet sees Thy Golden Fingers fly 
And harking, hears the beautiful refrain 
Thou flingest to the winds that wander by, 
Till with a look of gladness and surprise, 
The Rainbow lifts his head into the skies! 


Vill. 


How different, O Lord, that Harp of Light 

To the loud thunder-trump that Thou shalt blow, 
When, clad in all Thy Terror and Thy Might 

Thou shalt to Judgment call the world below; 

And at Thy dreadful Words, “Wake, Earth, Awake!” 
The graves shall open, and the mountains quake! 








THE LOYALIST. 
BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 
CHAPTER VI. 


3 ATHER! Father! Where are you? Arnold has 
betrayed! He has betrayed his country!” 
Breathless, Marjorie rushed into the hallway. 
\j It was late afternoon of a September day. The air 
Co i was soft and hazy, tempered with the chill that 
— comes just before sundown. 

More than two months had passed; months crowded with 
happiness. Her engagement to Captain Meagher had been an- 
nounced; their marriage was to take place in the fall, a bare 
month distant. 

On this September afternoon, while she was visiting the shops 
in search of tempting and choice bits of feminine finery, she 
heard the blast of a trumpet coming from the direction of the 
old Governor’s mansion. The sound recalled instantly to mind 
a former occasion when the news of the battle of Monmouth was 
brought to the city by courier and announced to the public in 
this way. Quickening her steps, she hurried towards the ven- 
erable building. A man was addressing the people who had con- 
giegated beneath the balcony. Straining every faculty she had 
caught the awful news. 

Straightway she sped homewards, running as often as her 
panting breath would allow. She did not wait to open the door, 
but burst through it. 

“What was that, child?” her father asked quickly as he met 
her in the dining room. 

“Arnold ... Arnold .. .,” she repeated trying to catch her 
breath. 

“Has betrayed, you say?” 

“West Point.” 

“My God! We are lost.” 

He threw his hands heavenwards and started across the floor. 

“What is it, Marjorie?” asked her mother who now stood in 
the passage way, a corner of her apron held in both hands, 
wonder and suspicion in her eyes. 

“No, father!” the girl replied, apparently heedless of her 
mother’s presence, “West Point is saved. Arnold has gone.” 
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“Let him go. West Point is still ours? Thank God! He is 
with the British, I suppose?” 

“So they say. The plot was discovered in the nick of time. 
His accomplice was captured and the papers found upon him.” 

“When did this happen?” 

“Only a few days ago. The courier was dispatched at once 
to the members of Congress. The message was delivered today.” 

“And General Arnold tried to sell West Point to the British?” 
commented Mrs. Allison, who had listened as long as possible to 
the disconnected story. “A scoundrel of a man.” 

“Three Americans arrested a suspicious man in the neighbor- 
hood of Tarrytown. Upon searching him they discovered some 
papers in the handwriting of Arnold containing descriptions of 
the fortress. They took him for a spy.” 

“I thought as much,” said Mrs. Allison. “Didn’t I tell you 
that Arnold would do something like that? I knew it. I knew 
ag 

“Thank God he is not one of us,” was Mr. Allison’s grave 
reply. “His act would serve to fan into fury the dormant flames 
of Pope Day.” 

“This is an act of vengeance,” Marjorie reflected. “He never 
forgot his Court-martial, and evidently sought his country’s ruin 
in revenge. Adversities he could contend with; humiliation he 
could not endure.” 

The little group presented strong contrasts. An under-current 
of excitement thrilled the young girl’s entire frame, flushing her 
cheeks and sparkling in her eyes. Her youth and inexperience, 
her guileless mind and frank open manner had not prepared her 
for the enormity of the crime which had flashed full upon her. 
At first she sensed only the magnitude of the tragedy without its 
atrocious and more insidious details. To her father, composed 
and imperturbable, the disclosure of this scheme of blackest 

. treason was but another chapter added to the year of disasters 
now drawing to a close. His more astute mind, schooled by long 
experience, had taught him to view the transit of events with a 
certain philosophy, a sort of pragmatic philosophy, which looked 
to the causes and the results of events and how they bore on the 
practical utility of all concerned. Her mother, in her devout and 
pious way, saw only the Holy Will of God working in all things 
for His own praise and glory. 

“And they found the dispatches in his own writing?” the 
father asked slowly. 

“In his stockings, beneath the soles of his feet.” 

Again there was silence. 
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“He is a prisoner?” 

“Of course. He was arrested for a spy. They say he is an 
adjutant in the British Army. He was in full disguise.” 

“Hm!” 

Mr. Allison set his lips. 

“I think,” continued Marjorie, “that it was the effect of a 
stroke of good fortune. He was taken by three men who were 
lying in wait for robbers. Otherwise he might have continued his 
journey in safety and the plot would have succeeded.” 

“Thank God and His Blessed Mother!” breathed Mrs. Allison 
as she clasped her hands together before her in an attitude of 
prayer. 

“And Arnold?” methodically asked Mr. Allison. 

“He escaped to the British lines. I do not know how, but it 
seems that he has departed. The one important item, which 
pleased and interested the people was the capture of the spy and 
the frustration of the plot.” 

Her father rose and began to pace the room, his hands behind 
him. 

“It is a bad blow. Too bad! Too bad!” he repeated. “I 
do not like it, for it will destroy the courage and confidence of 
our people. Arnold was the idol of the army, and I fear that 
his defection will create a great change of heart.” 

“The army will be better off without him,” said Mrs. Allison. 

“I agree with you,” was the reply. “But the people may 
decide in a different manner. There is reason for worry.” 

“What was the effect of Lee’s attempted treason?” spoke up 
Marjorie. “The people loathe him, and he will die an outcast.” 

“There is no punishment too severe for Lee. He has been 
from the start nothing but a selfish adventurer. But the cases 
are not parallel. Lee was never popular with the army. Arnold, 
you must remember, was the most successful leader in the field 
and the officer most prized by the Commander-in-Chief.” 

“Nevertheless, he will sink as fast as he rose, I think. The 
country must not tolerate a traitor.” 

“Must not! But will not the circumstances alter the case? 
I say that unless the proofs of Arnold’s treason are irrefutable, 
the people will be slow to believe. I don’t like it. I don’t.” 

There was some logic in his argument which began to impress 
Marjorie. Arnold could exercise a tremendous amount of in- 
fluence over the army. Whether the strings of loyalty which 
had united their hearts with his, would be snapped by his act 
of perfidy was the mooted question. As a matter of fact a spirit 
of mutiny was already manifest. The following January, the 
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soldiers of Pennsylvania encamped on the heights of Morristown, 
marched out of camp and set out for Philadelphia. They 
were rebuked by Washington, who sent a letter by General 
Wayne. Thereupon they returned to their posts. Later in the 
same month another mutiny occurred among the New Jersey 
troops, but this, too, was quickly suppressed. Just how much 
responsibility for these uprisings might be traced to Arnold’s 
treason cannot be estimated. Unquestionably, his act was not 
wholly unproductive of its psychological effects. 

“I feel so sorry for Peggy,” Marjorie sighed. 

“The young wife has a sore burden thrown upon her. A 
sorry day it was when she met him,” was Mrs. Allison’s comment. 

“Strange, I never suspected Peggy for a moment,” Marjorie 
said. “I had been raised with her, and thought we knew one 
another. I am sorry, very sorry.” 

“We do not know how much she is concerned in this,” an- 
nounced Mr. Allison, “her ambition knew no restraint or limita- 
tion. She has her peerage now.” 

“And her husband?” 

“The grave of a traitor, the sole immortality of degraded 
ambition, religious prejudice, treason and infamy.” 

“God help him!” exclaimed Mrs. Allison. 


’ 


In July, 1780, General Arnold had been placed in command of 
West Point; two months later he was safe on board the British 
sloop-of-war Vulture. He had attempted to betray his country; 
he received in exchange six thousand pounds sterling together 
with a brigadiership in the British Army. 

From the time he left Philadelphia until the morning of his 
flight he had kept up a continual correspondence with John 
Anderson. Information was at length conveyed to him that Sir 
Henry Clinton was in possession of advices that the American 
Commander-in-Chief contemplated an advance on New York by 
way of Kingsbridge. Clinton’s scheme would allow the army of 
General Washington to move upon the city, having collected all 
his magazines at the fortification at West Point, but at a given 
moment Arnold was expected to surrender the fort and garrison 
and compel the army of Washington to retire immediately or else 
suffer capture. 

Still Arnold felt that everything was not quite settled be- 
tween Sir Henry and himself, and wrote accordingly, advising 
that a written guarantee be forwarded or delivered in person to 
him by an officer of Sir Henry’s staff of his own mensuration. 
He was informed in reply that the necessary meeting might be 
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arranged, and that the emissary would be the Adjutant General 
of the British Army. 

Accordingly the British sloop, Vulture, moved up the river as 
far as Stony Point, bearing the Adjutant General. Arnold had 
fixed on the house of Joshua Smith as the place of meeting. On 
the night of the twenty-first of September, he sent a boat to the 
Vulture, which brought the emissary ashore. In a thick grove 
of cedars, under cover of night, Arnold waited the return of the 
row boat, its oars muffled with sheepskins, its passenger on board. 
The latter sprang lightly to the shore, his large blue watchcoat 
and high boots alone visible. As he climbed the bank and ap- 
proached the grove, he threw back his cloak and revealed the full 
British uniform of a general officer. 

“Anderson?” Arnold exclaimed. “You?” 

“No! André, Major André,” was the reply. 

“Hm! I thought as much. I suspected you from the moment 
I met you in Philadelphia.” 

“Come. Let us finish. I must return before daybreak.” 

“Where is your disguise? I advised you to come in disguise.” 

He understood the piercing glance. 

“I have come thus under General Clinton’s orders,’ 
reply. “My safety lies in open uniform.” 

“Let it go at that. Here! I have with me the plans of West 
Point, with a full inventory of its armament and stores and a 
roster of its garrison.” 

André took the papers and glanced at them as best he could 
by means of the lantern light. 

“But I do not see here a written promise to surrender the 
fortress?” 

“No! Nor, by Heaven, shall you receive it,” Arnold snapped. 
“I have given my word. That is enough. I have already placed 
myself in your hands by these plans and inventories made in my 
own handwriting. This is all . .. No more.” 

“General Washington visits here on Saturday?” 

“Yes.” 

“The surrender must take place that night.” 

Arnold looked fiercely at him. This was intolerable. To 
betray his country was treason; to betray his friend and bene- 
factor was something for which he found no adequate word in 
the English language. He refused absolutely. André insisted, 
and the discussion became violent. 

Neither was conscious of the dawn breaking through the 
thicket of fir trees which bounded the opposite bank of the 
Hudson. The details were not yet arranged; Arnold’s reward was 


’ 


was the 
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still unsettled. There had been various promises of compensation, 
maintenance of military rank, a peerage or a viceroyalty in one 
of the Colonies, but André was not empowered to offer more than 
compensation and military rank. With the dawning light, the 
boatmen became alarmed and refused to take André back to his 
ship, so the two conspirators were obliged to remain in the house 
of Joshua Smith until the next night. 

That day occurred an unforseen accident. Livingston, the 
Colonel of “Congress’ Own,” in command of the batteries on the 
opposite side of the river at Verplanck’s Point, opened fire upon 
the Vulture, compelling her to drop down the river. Major 
André was, therefore, obliged to proceed by land down the oppo- 
site shore to meet with his vessel. Late at night he departed, his 
uniform and coat exchanged for a disguise, the six papers in 
Arnold’s handwriting crammed between his stockings and feet. 

It also happened, by a strange irony of fate, that a party of 
American soldiers had set out that very morning to intercept a 
band of robbers who had infested the roadways of this neighbor- 
hood, and who had rendered the highways impassable because of 
their depredations. Near Tarrytown, three of this party con- 
fronted a passing traveler, and leveling their muskets at him, 
ordered him to halt. They were obeyed on the instant, and be- 
cause of the suspicious manner of the stranger, a complete search 
of him was made. The papers were found and he was placed 
under arrest and sent to North Castle. There the papers were 
examined, and, instead of being sent to General Arnold, were for- 
warded to his Excellency, who was known to be lodged at West 
Point. A complementary letter was sent to General Arnold in- 
forming him of what had taken place. 

He was at breakfast when the news was brought him. The 
letter was crumpled in his hand as he hastily arose from the table 
and rushed to Peggy’s room to acquaint her of his fate. She 
screamed and fainted. He stooped to kiss his sleeping child; 
then rushed from the house, mounted, and was soon on his way 
to the place where he knew a barge had been anchored. Jumping 
aboard, he ordered the oarsmen to take him to the Vulture, 
eighteen miles down the river. Next morning he was safe within 
the enemy’s lines at New York. 


The minute details of the attempted plot had not filtered into 
Philadelphia when a demonstration began to celebrate its frus- 
tration. Spontaneously and exuberantly, the citizens of the city 
gathered in the public square, and for several hours the joy- 
making continued with unabated energy and enthusiasm. The 
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full realization of what this news meant broke like a rushing 
tide upon their consciousness. The country had been threatened; 
the danger had been averted. 

In a few hours the streets were mad with hundreds of people 
singing and shouting and marching in unrestrained glee. Bulle- 
tins posted in the public square acquainting the people of the great 
facts, paled before the news relayed from mouth to mouth, grow- 
ing in detail and magnitude as it went. Chains, trays, broken 
iron were dragged in rattling bundles up and down the streets 
amid the laughs and cheers of the mass of humanity swarming 
upon the roadways and sidewalks. 

Marjorie and her father were among the early arrivals on 
Market Street. Little by little, items of information came to them 
as they talked with their many acquaintances. Out of many and 
varied accounts one or two points stood out prominently—Arnold 
had attempted to surrender the fortress while Washington was 
lodged there in the hope that complete disaster would befall the 
American cause; he had completed negotiations with the British 
emissary, known as Major André, but whom the people of Phila- 
delphia had known as John Anderson, a frequent visitor of 
the Arnolds during their stay in the city. This officer had been 
taken prisoner by the American forces and the papers found 
upon him: while Arnold and his wife had escaped to the British 
forces in the city of New York. 

When the gayety seemed to have attained its climax, a 
procession began to wend its way through the howling crowd. 
There was no attempt at regular formation, the multitude trailing 
along in whatever order pleased them. In the midst of the line 
of march, two gaunt figures towered aloft over the heads of the 
marchers, the one bearing a placard upon which was scrawled 
the name, “Arnold the traitor,” the other, “André the spy.” 
These were carried, with great acclaim, several times around the 
city, and finally burned in the square amid cheers and huzzas. 
Thus satisfied, the crowd gradually began to disperse. It was 
late when Marjorie and her father turned homewards. The watch- 
man at the corner announced the hour: “Eleven o’clock and 
Arnold is burned.” 

The frenzy of the mob was responsible for the violence of 
the celebration, nevertheless many sober and composed indi- 
viduals looked on in silent acquiescence during the riotous pro- 
ceedings. Arnold had fallen to the lowest ebb of infamy and con- 
tempt; his past services were entirely forgotten. 

Mount Pleasant was not permitted to remain idle. It was 
seized by the city authorities and rented to Baron Steuben, the 
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discipliniarian of the American Army and the author of its first 
Manual of Arms. The household furniture was removed and 
offered for sale at public auction, while the coach and four was 
bought by a trader at the Coffee House. Arnold’s presence in the 
city was no more than a memory—a memory, and a sad one. 

“He would never escape the fury of that crowd,” Mr. Allison 
observed to his daughter as they journeyed homewards. 

“They would surely put him to death.” 

“If they ever lay hands on him—they might, perhaps, cut 
off his wounded leg, but the rest of him they would burn.” 

She considered. 

“I can scarce believe it—it seems too awful.” 

“Well! I never could see much good in a bigot. A man with 
a truly broad and charitable soul has no room in him for base 
designs. Arnold would crucify us if he could, yet we have lived 
to see him repudiated by his own.” 

“After all God takes care of His own. Even the sparrow does 
not fall to the ground.” 

Plainly the spirit of the evening had awakened a serious 
vein of thought in the two. It was a tragedy intimately inter- 
woven with pity and compassion. The fate of the two principal 
actors, the courageous Arnold and the ambitious André, could not 
fail to touch their hearts. Their lot was not enviable; but it was 
lamentable. 

“And John Anderson, too,” said Marjorie, “I cannot believe it.” 

“When the truth is known I am of the opinion that he will be 
more pitied and less condemned. Arnold was the chief actor. 
André a mere pawn.” 

“How brilliant he was! You remember his visits? The 
afternoon at the piano?” 

“Yes. He was talented. But to what purpose?” 

“T am sorry.” 

And so were many. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Stephen, wilt thou take Marjorie here present for thy law- 
ful wife, according to the rite of our Holy Mother, the Church?” 

Audibly and distinctly resounded the voice of Father Farmer 
throughout the little church as he read from the Roman Ritual 
the form of the sacrament of matrimony. 

“T will,” answered Stephen deliberately. 

“Marjorie, wilt thou take Stephen here present for thy law- 
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ful husband, according to the rite of our Holy Mother, the 
Church?” 

“I will,” was the soft response. 

The two then joined their right hands and repeated one after 
the other the pledge by which they took one another for man and 
wife; Stephen first, then Marjorie. 

“I, Stephen, take thee, Marjorie, for my lawful wife to have 
and to hold, from this day forward, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, until death do us 
part.” 

Solemnly and reverently the priest raised his right hand over 
them as he pronounced the blessing. 

“Ego conjungo vos in matrimonium, in nomine Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen.” 

The ring having been blessed before them, Stephen placed it 
on Marjorie’s finger, saying the prescribed words, after which 
they awaited the prayers of the priest. Father Farmer turned 
to the altar ahd at once began the Nuptial Mass, according to the 
ceremony of the Catholic Church, and pronounced over them the 
Nuptial Blessing. 

Thus ended the marriage ceremony. 


It would be difficult to describe the feelings of Marjorie as 
she turned from the sanctuary and made her way down the aisle 
of the little church. Her hand lay on Stephen’s arm, but it seemed 
to her as if she were hanging from it. She was happy; but she 
was extremely nervous, and felt extremely self-conscious. 

It had been intended that the affair should be charmingly 
simple, both on account of the sad and melancholy days through 
which the country was passing and the desire of the parties con- 
cerned to avoid display. Their names had been published at three 
public Masses; the Catholic Church required that. They had 
been married by Father Farmer with a nuptial high Mass. The 
wedding breakfast would be served at the home of the bride. 
But the number of invited guests would be limited strictly to the 
members of the family and one or two intimate friends, so as to 
include Jim Cadwalader and Sergeant Griffin. There would be 
no honeymoon on account of the uncertainty regarding Stephen’s 
movements. 

Only when the little party, Marjorie and Stephen’s sister, her 
maid of honor, and Stephen and Sergeant Griffin, his best man, 
had settled down into the coach, did Marjorie become composed. 
A great sigh of relief escaped her as she sat back, her bouquet -in 
her hand, and looked at the dispersing crowd. She could not tell 
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yet whether she was happy or not; the excitement had not sub- 
sided enough to allow her to regain her self-possession and 
equanimity. Stephen was by her side. That was about all she 
knew—or cared. 

Stephen was in his characteristically reticent mood. He had 
already observed that he would have endured another Valley 
Forge with greater pleasure than the ordeal of a wedding cere- 
mony. He was wearing for the first time a new full dress uni- 
form of buff and blue. The interested spectator might have dis- 
cerned, too, that he wore also a new insignia of rank. He was 
now a Major of the Continental Army, having received that pro- 
motion, for distinguished service, upon the recommendation of 
His Excellency, who accompanied it with a warm message of con- 
gratulation upon his approaching marriage. Nevertheless, he was 
unmoved, betraying but one concern: the most trivial wants 
of his blushing and timid bride. 

Even in this moment of joy, pure and unalloyed, he could 
not banish from his mind the memories of the past two years, 
years crowded with events in his life and that of his beloved. 
There was, indeed, much to be thankful for, and a prayer of 
praise rose from his heart to the Giver of every best and perfect 
gift. 

The American Revolution had unfolded a wonderful story, a 
story of anti-Catholicism, of persecution and prejudice, which had 
yielded, step by step, to complete freedom of action and religious 
liberty. The Church was at length free, free to gather her chil- 
dren into congregations where she might speak to them and in- 
struct them without any fear. Now she was at liberty to fulfill 
her mission of winning souls to Christ. True, her children were 
widely scattered, a bare twenty-five thousand out of a population 
of about three million, whose wants were administered to by no 
more than twenty-five priests. Yet out of this little body there 
emerged a people, honorable, respectable, and of such conse- 
quence as to deserve commendation from the First President for 
“the patriotic part taken in the accomplishment of their Revolu- 
tion and the establishment of your government,” and to cause to 
be inserted in the Constitution of the new Republic the clause that 
“no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification for any 
office or public trust under the United States.” There was much 
still to be desired; but the foundations had been laid, and the 
prospect for the future was auspicious. 

And so they rode through the city streets joyfully, merrily, 
light-heartedly. Conversation, interspersed with laughter and 
jocularity, literally ran riot, so impatiently did each attempt to re- 
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late what was uppermost in his or her mind. The ceremony, the 
music, the procession, the crowd obtained their due amount of 
comment, until the arrival of the coach at the Allison home. 


“A health, ladies and gentlemen, to the bride. May she live 
long and never form the acquaintanceship of sorrow!” 

Stephen’s father had arisen from his chair and with his goblet 
held before him addressed the company. 

The toast was drunk with evident pleasure. Then Mr. Alli- 
son arose. 

“To Major Meagher, that his brilliant career be only the 
commencement of a life of extraordinary achievement!” 

This was followed by a round of applause. Stephen smiled 
and bowed his head, but it was plain to be seen that his father’s 
chest had expanded more than an appreciable trifle. Marjorie 
was happy and whispered a word to her sister-in-law seated by 
her side. Of the jolly group, all bent on doing honor to the happy 
couple, none ‘were more so than Jim Cadwalader and his wife. 

“I tell you,” said Jim, “they’re a right fine pair.” 

“I am afraid, Jim, you have not forgiven me quite for ex- 
cluding you from that meeting,” Stephen suggested. 

“I’m the proudest man this side o’ the river t’ think I gave 
you me clothes. You’d never got on widout me.” 

There was an outburst of laughter. 

“You would have been captured, had you gone in there. I 
saved you.” 

“Yes, an’ the girl, there, did it. Don’t ye furgit that either. 
I'll tell on y’,” replied Jim, nodding his head emphatically. “She 
got me caught.” 

“Jim!” Marjorie exclaimed loudly. 

“Now do not lay the blame on her,” Stephen cautioned with 
a smile. “You yourself were only too anxious to get there. You 
wanted to see yourself in a new uniform.” 

“I did, then. I was terr’bly anxious to see meself in a red 
suit, wasn’t I?” 

The company enjoyed this exchange of repartee and laughed 
continually. And so they talked far into the morning. They sat 
in groups of two and three long after the table had been cleared. 

As the guests departed one after the other, leaving behind 
them many benedictions and choice wishes for the bride and 
groom, the house settled down to its accustomed quietude. The 
immediate family, Jim and his wife alone remaining. Jim, like 
every recognized master in his own household, sat with his one 
leg across the other, enjoying his tobacco, while his helpmate 
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turned her attention to the kitchen. Everyone betook themselves 
to their accustomed occupations. The festivities were at an end 
and the practical things of life again asserted themselves with 
stern reality. 


At length Stephen and Marjorie were alone, alone in their 
own little world of fancies and dreams. They were standing by 
the upstairs window looking out at the little fence where they 
had stood together more than two years before on the afternoon 
of his arrest. Stephen recalled his impressions of her then, yet 
she was more beautiful now, he thought. She had changed her 
gown of white for one of pink, and as she stood there, her lips a 
little parted in a tiny smile, her color heightened, her bright eyes 
looking out into the memories of the past, she seemed for all the 
world to Stephen like an enchanted being. 

‘What are you thinking of, girlie?” he asked as he stood 
behind her, his arm about her waist. 

There was no response. 

“Tell me, won’t you?” he pleaded. 

She continued to gaze into the roadway. 

“Aren’t you happy?” 

“Oh! Yes... Yes... I was never so happy. I...I.. .” 

“What is it? Please, tell me. I fear that you are disturbed 
over something.” 

She did not answer, but turned and seized the lapels of his 
coat with both her hands. Then she raised her face to his and 
looked straight into his eyes. 

“I was thinking how much I have really cared for you without 
ever knowing it.” 

“Is that all?” he laughed, as he folded his arms about her. 

“And how unkind I have been to you all the while.” 

“There! There! You must not say that again. Promise me 
you will not so much as think it.” 

Again there was silence, but only for a moment. 

“But I must have hurt you often. And to think that I never 
realized it.” 

“You are happy now, aren’t you?” 

She looked up again with only love in her eyes. 

“Stephen!” she whispered. 

She was lost in his embrace and felt only his breath against 
her cheek. 

The world lived in them. 


[THE END. ] 


VoL. cx. 25 





Rew Books. 


POINTS OF FRICTION. By Agnes Repplier. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

Always Miss Repplier’s writing has been characterized by a 
substantial intellectual quality on which the mind may lay satis- 
fying hold, and through her pages blow the cool and invigorating 
airs of common sense. Her gift is not so much subtlety or spark- 
ling cleverness as a certain mental robustness which hardily 
faces the facts, however disagreeable, and offers sane, and saving, 
comments upon them. Her poised intelligence rejects alike the 
flabby consolations of the sentimentalist and the sardonic delights 
of the cynic. This latest book of hers is no exception to its 
predecessors in the possession of those qualities which have 
made her work distinctive—but with a difference. For the years 
of war and horror and upheaval have had a telling effect upon 
her. In one of the present essays Miss Repplier, referring to 
Stevenson, Johnson and Lamb, speaks of “the combination of a 
sad heart and a gay temper, which is the most charming and 
lovable thing the world has got to show;” and while it would not 
be precisely correct to say that the sad heart is evident in these 
pages to the extinction of the gay temper, still the phrase points 
us to the truth, namely, that Miss Repplier’s judgments are here 
given a graver utterance and her humor has a less buoyant and 
pervasive air than is usual with her. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, since, as she says herself, “the world of thought is not one whit 
more tranquil than the world of action. The man whose ‘mind to 
him a kingdom is’ wears his crown with as much uneasiness as 
does a reigning monarch.” 

Miss Repplier is no friend of the hackneyed idea or the worn 
expression, and here, as always, she gives us fresh thought and 
exercises her command of the apt phrase, as where she says: 
“If belief in the perfectibility of man is the inspiration of liberal- 
ism, of radicalism, . . . sympathy with man and with his work 

. is the keynote of conservatism;” or in this acute observation 
on Burke’s conservatism: “It was Burke’s passionate delight in 
life’s expression, rather than in life’s adventure, that made him 
alive to its values. He was not averse to change: change is the 
law of the universe; but he changed in order to preserve;” or 
this telling stroke: “The intensely British desire to have a moral 
and, if possible, a religious foundation for a political creed would 
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command our deepest respect, were the human mind capable 
of accommodating its convictions to morality and religion, instead 
of accommodating morality and religion to its convictions.” Nor 
is there wanting that sly and pleasant acridity which escapes the 
charge of ill humor by its liberal presentation of truth, as in the 
remark that “reforming optimists, who, ten years ago, bade us 
rejoice over the elimination of war—‘save on the outskirts of 
civilization’—now bid us rejoice over the elimination of alcohol— 
save on the tables of the rich.” 

Miss Repplier upholds many wholesome truths which in these 
days seem in danger of oblivion, and her ironic shaft pierces 
many a sham notion high in popular esteem. Her personal re- 
actions to men and events are set down clearly and delightfully, 
and the noble art of the essay suffers at her hands neither diminu- 
tion nor dishonor. Points of Friction is a stimulating and emi- 
nently readable book. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF GRACE. By G. H. Joyce, S.J. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00. 

Father Joyce believes that there is a widespread desire to 
possess a clear knowledge of what the Church teaches regarding 
the Faith. “It is to meet the need of such readers, who constitute, 
I am inclined to believe, no inconsiderable body, that the present 
work has been written. In it I have sought to set forth the 
Church’s teaching on Grace, avoiding as far as possible the tech- 
nical terminology and the citations of authorities which are cus- 
tomary in works on divinity, but which mean little or nothing to 
those who are not already grounded in that science.” 

It is no mean praise to take the author’s ideals as the state- 
ment of his achievement. In the present instance this can be 
done, in all truth and justice. The matter of Grace is difficult and 
filled with many things that the unwary wrest to their own 
destruction. Yet under Father Joyce’s skillful touch, the way 
seems ever clear and easy. The difficulties are not absent—they 
cannot be. But the issues are set forth clearly, and the reader 
finds neither confusion nor difficulty in penetrating as deeply as 
may be into the things of God. 

One point is notable, and may be recommended even to those 
who have labored “through the mills of theological schools.” 
Father Joyce does not picture Grace as a nebulous metaphysical 
abstraction. It is not a mysterious thing defined only by nega- 
tions. Rather, he sets forth the doctrine in the positive terms 
used by the Fathers of the Church—as an actual reality, myster- 
ious, yet capable of clear conception; unfathomable, yet definite in 
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conception. It is adoption by God, incorporation into Christ, co- 
heirship with Christ, a participation in the divine nature. To 
understand this life with God is to penetrate into the living spirit 
of the Gospels and Epistles—to regain the personal union with 
God and with Christ which is the soul of religion. It was the 
loss of this that brought the world of our day into its present 
throes of pure naturalism. 


THE MAKING OF AMERICA. By F. C. de Sumichrast. London: 

P. S. King & Son. 

Mr. F. C. de Sumichrast, who identifies himself as a one-time 
associate professor of Harvard and an officer in an English cadet 
regiment, has written his Making of America with the expressed 
purpose of bringing about not merely better relations between 
England and America, but the essential reunion of the two coun- 
tries. In a word it is British propaganda of the post-war type. 

Decrying, the prejudice, passion, distortion of the past with 
the resultant’/bitterness engendered, the writer rejoices that a new 
American, or rather a new school, is teaching an Anglo-Saxon 
conception of history. What true Briton should not rejoice? 
This shifting of the emphasis is all very well to a certain extent, 
but if one fears to emphasize the causes and events of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Second War for Independence, the trying 
Anglo-American relations in the roaring forties, the British aid 
to the Confederate States, the Venezuela episode, the Behring Sea 
and Alaskan disputes, one is not teaching a virile Americanism. 
On the other hand, historical students do not sing the old song 
of hate, holding up England as the hereditary enemy ever ready 
to destroy American liberties. 

Some writers in a laudatory attempt at historical impartiality, 
in a desire to appear detached and free from the limitations of 
mere nationalism, have gone to the extreme in glorifying the 
Anglo-Saxon element in our history, belittling the causes of co- 
lonial opposition, questioning the motives of the patriots, lauding 
the loyalists, urging tawdry economic motives on the part of the 
framers of the Constitution, passing lightly over the autocratic 
leanings of the Federalists, charging radicals and the West with 
forcing the War of 1812, overlooking the treasonable Hartford 
Convention, finding political intrigue and pulling of the lion’s tail 
in the national period, cautiously blaming England’s attitude in 
1861, hesitating to assert our full boundary claims, questioning 
the value of immigration, stressing English friendship in 1898, 
and accepting as deeply sincere the hands across the sea policy, 
which German aggression forced. Today there are those who 
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read our past in terms of imperial federation and who would 
teach a new internationalism. 

Mr. Sumichrast is urging this philosophy of Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations in an appeal to bis English readers. With this in 
mind, “facts” are stated and evidence is marshaled most plausibly. 
His method is skillful, yet his motive is plain. Englishmen are 
to be taught that the best minds of the United States are not 
narrowly American, but willing to minimize the ideals of 1776, 
throw overboard the time-honored policy of isolation and the 
Monroe Doctrine, and overlook two wars and two threatened 
wars. Then the concluding essays on the “Hundred Years’ 
Peace,” and “Traditions and Ideals” are artfully compiled to 
round out the general conclusion, that America should stand un- 
hesitatingly with the British Empire. 


THE ART OF INTERESTING: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By Rev. Francis Donnelly, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.75. 

The topic is a live one and essential to every writer or speaker 
who has a message. But the author of such a book as this must 
prove himself before he merits the right to formulate precepts. 
Unlike Horace in his office of critic, the author who presumes to 
tell how to be interesting, must, by all means, spare his own 
reader the slightest ennui. In this, as in his preceding books, 
Father Donnelly stands the test well. He presents his thoughts in 
a brisk and energetic style, and approaches nearest, amongst our 
Catholic writers, to the ideal of making the written word equal 
the spoken in intensity. He is, moreover, well qualified to write 
on this subject, for he is a rhetorician of wide experience, who 
bases his literary conclusions on sound reasoning. He has a deli- 
cate appreciation of the best in literature and a genius for pene- 
trating beneath the polished work of art to discover the artistry. 

The book is cast into a series of essays, connected in greater 
or less degree with the main topic of how to secure attention. 
After some chapters on the need of gaining an interested audience, 
and the nature of the general principles that beget attention, he 
studies the methods of some authors who have been successfully 
interesting. St. Paul, Newman and Pardow are chosen as types 
for pulpit oratory. Macaulay and Chesterton are analyzed for 
their essay style, and Father Tabb for poetry. The purpose of 
these chapters is quite evident, but the conclusions might have 
been bound closer to the main topic of the book. The greatest 
single aid in securing interest is the Imagination, and so the later 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of this faculty and its de- 
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velopment. The appeal of the book is general to any who wish 
to attract and hold attention. Perhaps the success of this volume 
may lead the author to advance a step and prepare a manual 
devoted to the development and practice of effective pulpit elo- 
quence. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, 
Professor of American History in Yale University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes at $3.50 per 
volume by the set. 

Fight for a Free Sea, by Ralph D. Paine. Professor Paine re- 
counts the story of the War of 1812, its land campaigns, well 
illustrated with charts, its sea engagements, its successes and 
failures. There is a recognition that in the last analysis the war 
was in a large sense an enduring victory, a valiant contest for 
endangered freedom, a declaration of defiance to Great Britain 
on the high seas, and a vitalizing of American nationalism. Gen- 
erals Hull, Dearborn and Wilkinson may have been inefficient, 
even to the point of cowardice in the first named, but the fron- 
tiersmen in the ranks fought with characteristic courage. Mr. 
Paine emphasizes, as General Wood has done so thoroughly, the 
lesson in unpreparedness which the nation in its pride of strength 
failed to learn. Commanders were decrepit Revolutionary 
veterans sunk in sloth or intemperance, or political appointees; 
enlistments were short; authority was confused; discipline was 
lacking. Hence the fiasco in which the invasion of Canada re- 
sulted. He condemns unhesitatingly the Federalist treasonable 
opposition to the war, “Mr. Madison’s War,” and notes the re- 
fusal of Massachusetts and Connecticut to contribute their militia, 
as also actual aid given the enemy by the border farmers and 
contractors who gladly sold supplies and munitions. Nor does 
Mr. Paine pass over without heed the Westerners’ charges that 
the war was in part caused by British aggression on the frontier, 
if not by Indian raids planned by British agents and factors, as 
much as by violations at sea of free trade and sailors’ rights. 

It is of Perry on Lake Erie, of Macdonough on Lake Cham- 
plain, of Captain Bainbridge and of Captain Isaac Hull that Mr. 
Paine writes charmingly, gloriously. Their brilliant deeds arouse 
his instinct for the sea, his hero-worship of sea-faring men. With 
them this writer of delightful sea stories is at home. 


The Agrarian Crusade, by Solon J. Buck. This volume will 
disappoint the student who is familiar with Dr. Buck’s scholarly 
Granger Movement, published several years ago as an Harvard 
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dissertation. It is doubtful if this essay contributes anything in 
the way of added information or new interpretation. It is ob- 
viously a hurried piece of work, well enough-written, but with a 
tendency to triteness and wordiness. 

The first chapters dwell upon the rise and fall of the Granges, 
their opposition to railroads and middlemen, their failure to do 
more than arouse class consciousness in the farmer and direct 
attention to certain real railroad abuses in the maze of imaginary 
grievances. In a chapter on the Greenback Party there is passing 
reference to the Liberal Republican episode of 1872. Suggestive, 
but not original is the consideration of the farmers’ plight in the 
hard years of the seventies and Democratic nineties, due to over- 
expansion, land speculation, oppressive mortgages, high trans- 
portation rates, and declining prices. Appreciating the full sig- 
nificance of this cycle, the reader will understand the agrarian 
discontent expressed in the Farmers’ Alliance, Populist Party, and 
finally in the Western revolt under Bryan in 1896. Untutored in 
economic principles, the farmer chased the sunbeam of cheap, 
inflated money through the greenback and free silver epochs, al- 
lowing socialistic hatred of Wall Street and bond holders to sway 
him from his true salvation, bigger crops and better transporta- 
tion facilities. Populism naturally appealed to the Kansas farmer 
who, forced by the high price of coal to burn his unmarketable 
corn, read Eastern market quotations of high priced corn. Agra- 
rian discontent was justified. Yet bumper crops soon caused 
grievances to be forgotten, just as Alaskan gold discoveries made 
the sixteen to one free silver issue an idle shibboleth. 

An account of the present radical, socialistic Non-Partisan 
League should be included in this essay. Certainly it is an agra- 
rian movement, although some of its followers are drawn more 
by pro-German, anti-military leanings. Possibly political pressure 
in a strongly Scandinavian section might prevent one associated 
with the Minnesota Historical Society from writing the whole 
truth of history. 

Many interesting radicals and lovable idealists mentioned in 
connection with the various leveling movements might well have 
been characterized at some length. For instance, the rich, philan- 
thropist, Peter Cooper, Horace Greeley and his old white hat, Wil- 
liam R. Taylor, Granger-Governor of Wisconsin, and the natural 
radical, Ignatius Donnelly, bolter from several parties and sup- 
porter of Bacon versus Shakespeare, yet one whom fellow Cath- 
olics should remember for his successful attacks against A. P. 
A. ism in Minnesota. Then there was Denny Kearney of the Cali- 
fornia sand lots who led the crusade against the Oriental, James 
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Buchanan, the laborite, General James Weaver of Iowa, the un- 
conventional “Sockless Jerry” Simpson of Kansas, Susan Anthony, 
pioneer in a recently won cause, Henry George, Mary Lease of 
Kansas, first female campaigner, Senator Peffer of Kansas, whose 
flowing beard amused an earlier generation, Governor Altgeld of 
Illinois, who loved the gentle Haymarket anarchists, General 
Coxey, who like another Wat Tyler led a motley crew to Wash- 
ington, and the peerless veteran of Nebraska. Picturesque figures, 
every one of them, challenging a writer to draw their portraits. 


The Canadian Dominion, by Oscar D. Skelton. Wisdom 
marked the selection of Mr. Skelton as the interpreter of Canada 
to an American audience. Known as a student of the Dominion 
history through his Life and Times of Sir A. T. Galt and The 
Day of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Skelton has written an illuminat- 
ing study of Canadian development from its English acquisition, 
when Voltaire could part so lightly with “the few arpents of 
snow” to the Great War, when 400,000 men offered themselves 
without conscription. It is not easy reading, its compactness 
and length of chapter prevent that. However, it is never con- 
fusing, difficult as it must have been to entwine the provincial 
sketches with the story of the Dominion as a whole. While 
thoroughly Canadian and more intensely patriotic than the self- 
styled scientific historians may favor, Mr. Skelton is broad 
visioned, never provincial, featuring neither the West nor the 
Maritime Provinces, nor Ontario to the loss of Quebec, nor 
eulogizing Anglo-Saxon to the discredit of the French, not under- 
estimating Mr. Borden in comparison with his own Liberals, Mac- 
donald and Laurier, and not attacking Nationalists because of his 
own conviction in favor of Imperial Federation with Canadian 
safeguards. To write impartially of Quebec Nationalists and 
Ontario Orangemen and of the language and separate school 
questions, required the restraint of a scholar. Emphasis is laid 
upon the economic side, immigration, land grants, railroad con- 
struction, but not on labor. 

In the early period, one sees the failure of the Anglicization 
policy, that attempted to re-make French Catholic habitants into 
Englishmen, and Churchmen, through the rule of a few hundred 
corrupt “carpet-baggers.” Fortunately for Canada, General Mur- 
ray, who as governor associated with the aristocratic and cultured 
seigneurs and priests because of his dislike of the fanatical Tory 
element, urged upon the Lords of Trade: “Little, very little will 
content the New Subjects, but nothing will satisfy the Licentious 
Fanatics trading here but the expulsion of the Canadians, who are 
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perhaps the bravest and best race upon the Globe, a Race who 
could they be indulged with a few privileges, which the Laws of 
England deny the Roman Catholics at home, would soon get the 
better of every National Antipathy to their Conquerors and become 
the most faithful and useful set of men in this American Empire.” 
Murray was withdrawn in favor of General Guy Carleton, who 
also detested the new “Yankee notions” and successfully urged 
like counsel upon Lord North. Bishop Briand, consecrated in 
Paris, was permitted to take charge of his diocese and the tolerant 
Quebec Act was enacted. This Quebec Act, roundly condemned 
in New England pulpits as a compact with the devil and a blow 
at Puritan democracy, made the province of Quebec British, even 
if less English. One has but to suggest the cold reception, which 
the Revolutionary commission received even though associated 
with Chase and Franklin were Carroll and the young Jesuit priest, 
later Bishop Carroll, or the cooler reception the appeal of Admiral 
d’Estaing met. One might cite the courageous defence of Lower 
Canada in the War of 1812, the loyalty accorded England in the 
Napoleonic Wars, the failure of the Church to support Papineau 
in the 1837 Revolt, and the French repugnance to the Annexion- 
ists’ programme in 1849. Indeed, the Quebec Act and the excesses 
of the French Revolution made of the French in Canada a new 
people, a nation canadienne. The author has no sympathy for the 
Yankee Loyalist and Anglo-Saxon attempt to bedevil Quebec, 
realizing that it was this movement, commencing about 1806, 
which forged the issue, “noire langue, nos institutions, et nos 
lois.” But then, did not Derby and Carson teach the Sinn Fein? 
There is a secret boast of Canadian valor in 1812, though the 
author is more inclined to feature the Rush-Bagot Convention of 
1818, which made possible our unfortified border of three thou- 
sand miles. 

The “Fight for Self-Government” is the caption of the second 
chapter dealing with the period up to the Federation. It was a 
time of heavy British and Irish immigration, forced by: “Corn 
laws and poor laws and famine, power-driven looms that starved 
the weaver, peace that threw an army on a crowded and callous 
labor market, landlords who rack-rented the Connaughtman’s last 
potato or cleared the Highland glens of folks to make way for 
sheep, rulers who persisted in denying the masses any voice in 
their own government.” Of education, we are informed that the 
primitive schools of Upper Canada, while well financed, were 
manned by broken-down pensioners and clerical tipplers, whereas, 
“In Lower Canada there was an excellent system of classical 
schools for the priests and professional classes, and there were 
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numerous convents which taught the girls, but the habitants were 
for the most part quite untouched by book learning.” The Revolt 
of 1837 is treated briefly as important in forcing the ministry 
to consider grievances and the necessity of granting more self- 
government, leading to something finite in Lord Durham’s Report. 
Between the years 1840-1855 the various provinces won the 
struggle for local self-government with responsible Cabinets and 
the complete separation of the Anglican Church from the State. 
In considering the Canadian attitude toward our Civil War, the 
writer, in his desire to advance the English-speaking community 
of interests idea, urges with dubious accuracy: “In Britain as in 
Canada, opinion, as far as it found open expression, was at first 
not unfriendly to the North.” 

In the “Day of Trial” there is narrated the success of the 
federation movement under Sir Etienne Taché, “John A.” Mac- 
donald, the Premier of a generation, Galt, Cartier, McDougal, and 
D’Arcy McGee. In this connection Bishop Taché is accredited 
with quieting the Indians and half-breeds of the Red River region, 
which entered the Dominion as Manitoba. The concluding chapter 
sums up the Laurier ministry, the vast economic expansion, rail- 
road construction, the opening of the West, immigration prob- 
lems, Asiatic exclusion, the victory of Sir Robert Borden, and the 
Canadian wavering between nationalism and imperialism. Amer- 
icans can agree with the author’s proud account of the Canadians 
at St. Julien, Ypres, Givenchy, St. Eloi, Vimy Ridge, and Lens. 


THE RESCUE. By Joseph Conrad. New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co. $2.00 net. 

A new book by Joseph Conrad, especially a new full-length 
novel, is a literary event of the first significance, for Conrad is not 
merely a fine artist; it becomes increasingly clear that for depth 
and beauty of emotion, and nobility in the utterance of it; for 
profound insight into human motives and moods and unfailing 
skill in the analysis of them, there is no living writer of English 
who can enter into comparison with him. The Rescue is char- 
acterized by that extraordinary grasp of reality and breadth of 
outlook for which Mr. Conrad is famous. It is full of his passion 
for humanity, his friendly irony, his thoroughgoing conscious- 
ness of the dramatic relationships of man amid the large and 
awful forces of nature, the wonderful imaginative glamour with 
which he is wont to invest all his scenes and characters. This 
novel is unique among its author’s books in that it was first begun 
many years ago and only recently finished, about half of it—the 
first half—belonging to the Nigger of the Narcissus period. In 
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The Rescue there is the finish and precision of style which come 
into his work about the time he wrote Chance, and there is, as 
well, the opulent glow of his writing in the earlier tropical tales. 
No one ever succeeded in summarizing the contents or telling the 
story of a Conrad novel, and we do not propose to attempt it here. 
To do justice to one of Conrad’s novels requires the amplitude of 
space of a long critical article rather than the reviewer's brief 
paragraph. Confirmed Conrad “adicts” will not need to be 
tempted to buy a new work of the master. To those who have 
not yet entered this enchanted land of real romance and romantic 
reality, it will be sufficient to say that these pages are as rich wine 
unto the brackish water of nine-tenths of the fiction imposed upon 
the public since Joseph Conrad published The Arrow of Gold, 
the novel which preceded The Rescue. 


CARLETON’S STORIES OF IRISH LIFE. With an introduction 
by Darrell Figgis. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. Selections. With an introduction by Sir 

Malcolm Seton, K.C.B. 

THE COLLEGIANS. _ By Gerald Griffin. With an introduction by 

Padraic Colum. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

These three volumes are American editions of that interest- 
ing series, published in Dublin, entitled Every Irishman’s Library. 
All three are adequately, the Griffin book brilliantly, introduced by 
the editors, and one hopes for a wide sale for them in America. 
Of these three writers of fiction, perhaps Carleton wears best. 
His Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry remain, after all, 
the most artistic performance in what may loosely be called 
Anglo-Irish prose fiction; and it is almost true to declare, as 
Mr. Darrell Figgis roundly does, that Carleton’s Fardorongha 
“remains yet without a greater amongst Irish novels.” (But one 
wonders if the editor has not overlooked that great novel, The 
Threshold of Quiet, published within the last couple of years 
by Daniel Corkery.) We may note that the late D. J. O’Donoghue, 
who knew more than anyone else in the world about the Irish 
literature that has been written in English, and who wrote a 
splendid biography of Carleton, shared Mr. Figgis’ opinion. 


Sir Walter Scott himself laid particular stress on the fidelity 
of Miss Edgeworth’s drawing of Irish character, and welcomed 
the appearance of her work as an antidote to the caricatures of 
Irish life even then prevalent. At its best that work has value, 
but it must never be forgotten, as Mr. Stephen Gwynn has pointed 
out, that “she wrote of the Celtic Irish with the keen and not 
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unkindly insight that a good mistress possesses into the virtues 
and foibles of her servants ... For all that gave significance 
and value to the history of the Irish Celt she . . . cared nothing.” 
In other words, she wrote always from the standpoint of the 
“English garrison” in Ireland. Illuminating as are her occasional 
notations, she remained always an outsider looking in. 


It is, after all, by The Collegians that Gerald Griffin’s name 
survives in the history of letters. It is a minor Irish classic. 
But by no artistic standard can it be praised as a novel. “We 
move,” says Mr. Colum, “through Munster and are shown Munster 
life and character in such variety that we feel for a while that 
the story has the spaciousness of the old national novels of Eng- 
land and Spain.” It is a wonderful series of shifting scenes, but 
there is no unity. The dramatic quality of certain episodes has 
long been recognized and portions of the book have appeared in 
play form as Boucicault’s Colleen Bawn, and in the form of opera 
as Benedict’s Lily of Killarney. Griffin had a most vivid imagina- 
tion, a considerable gift of style, a keen dramatic sense, and an 
ardent love for the traditions of Ireland and of his native Munster 
in particular; but he possessed little or no sense of form and his 
work suffers accordingly. 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH IRELAND. By Ruth Russell. 

New York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.75 net. 

The author of this little volume presents vivid pictures of 
present-day Ireland. She visited that stormy country, lived with 
the poor, both in city and country, talked with its leaders, and saw 
its sufferings and oppressions. 

She succeeds in rousing our sympathy for the poor working 
girls of Dublin, and the other unfortunate people of the city and 
the bog-field. But when she takes up the political, she seems 
unable to do justice to her subject. What is worse, she gives the 
impression that the efforts to free Ireland are the efforts of those 
seeking to set up a Sovietized, Russianized Ireland, and that their 
work to erect a republic is but a Marxian means to establish a 
Soviet government later. She states that she found “a Soviet 
supported by the Catholic Church” in Limerick. Perhaps this is 
all innocently given under a loose use of the word, “communism,” 
but even this can hardly be an excuse. 

There is no doubt Miss Russell’s intentions are good, but it is 
doubtful if such books as this will help Ireland’s cause. Eamon 
De Valera has written a foreword of praise. It may be well de- 
served, though it is not apparent in a reading of the book with the 
exception, possibly, of the first chapter. 
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THE CAIRN OF STARS. Poems by Francis Carlin. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Francis Carlin’s first poetic volume, My Ireland, won many 
friends who will gladly give a Christmas welcome to this second 
vintage of his work. And they will find it all very tuneful and 
pleasurable and wholesome, even if the more rare and mysterious 
promise of certain earlier poems is not entirely fulfilled. That 
is to say—if it be not “to consider too curiously!”—they will find 
less of what we understand by Celtic inspiration in the present 
book, although it is almost wholly Jrish in matter and manner, too. 

But if Mr. Carlin makes slight attempt to interpret the age- 
old mysticism, and the old yet frightfully contemporaneous 
tragedy of his race, he does so with artistic wisdom, since un- 
doubtedly his greatest felicity is reached in simple songs of 
peasant life such as “The Beggar’s Blessing,” or the ironic 
“Holiday,” or “The Newsmonger,” with its tale of 

A simple man who yet may be 
Conspicuous in eternity... 
And here and there one welcomes flashes of rich and unique 
fancy, as when Mr. Carlin gives the brief surprise of “Ferns:” 
Fire o’ the Turf, 
You had little to do 
When you withered the ferns 
In the frost on the pane; 
For dead are the flowers, 
Once yellow like you, 
That warmed the lane! 


THE ODES AND PSALMS OF SOLOMON. By Rendel Harris 
and Alphonse Mingana. Vol. II. The translation with intro- 
ductory notes. Manchester: The University Press. 

The second volume of this work contains the translation and 
interpretation of the Odes and Psalms of Solomon. The text 
was published in a previous volume. A critical introduction 
deals with the main questions of the time, the place, the original 
tongue in which the Odes and Psalms were written. The trans- 
lated text, with copious notes and exhaustive interpretation, forms 
the main part of the work. The Odes and Psalms were originally 
not one work; they were written by different authors and in dif- 
ferent languages. The Odes are, however, probably derived from 
one source; the entire collection is the work of one man or at 
least of one school of thought; the unity of thought is clearly 
evident in them. In the opinion of the authors, the Odes were 
probably written originally in Syriac. Many scholars do not 
accept this view. The arguments advanced are nevertheless 
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cogent, if not entirely conclusive. The Psalms were composed 
originally in the Greek. The Odes were written very likely at 
Antioch in the first century. The Odes were bound up with 
certain Greek Bibles and probably grouped with other writings 
attributed to Solomon; the strong influence of Sapiential books 
furnished an additional reason to suspect that their author at- 
tempted to continue the Solomonic tradition. In the main outlines 
the New Testament teaching regarding Christ is followed. Christ 
is frequently the chief speaker in the Odes, still the Christology 
is not always strictly orthodox. In two Odes (21 and 36) Christ 
is spoken of as one of the “Divine Neighbors” or again, Christ is 
called “one of these that are near to God.” The Holy Ghost is 
said to be subordinated to Christ. 

The Odes and Psalms were frequently quoted by the early 
Fathers; and it is the opinion of the authors of this volume 
that the text of these writings was used in the churches, or in 
devotional meetings of the Western Syrians. Most of these com- 
positions are, very beautiful, deeply religious and highly poetic. 

The authors of this volume have given the reader a scholarly 
study of this rather important series of ecclesiastical songs of 
the first century. The work shows a wide and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the first centuries of the Christian era. 


JOAN OF ARC, SOLDIER AND SAINT. By I. A. Taylor. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.60. 

This excellently written Life of the Soldier-Saint is compre- 
hensive in its appeal. Its style is sufficiently mature to hold the 
attention of grown-ups, yet lively enough to interest the boy or 
girl between fourteen and eighteen. The author has made good 
use of the historical material at command and has woven it into 
a fascinating narrative. A list of the authorities consulted would 
have given it the touch of exactness required in any treatment, 
however popular, of such a subject. The illustrations, by W. 
Graham Robertson, are charming, but the dress in which the book 
appears is dowdy. It is a pity that our Catholic publishers some- 
times lag behind others in the important matter of cover design. 


BOBBINS OF BELGIUM. By Charlotte Kellogg. New York: Funk 

& Wagnalls Co. $2.00 net. 

Bobbins of Belgium is a well illustrated and well written 
book of three hundred pages, telling interesting facts about lace 
and the lace industry in Belgium and France. It concerns itself 
with the technique of lace making to an extent that rouses the 
interest of the ordinary reader, and the facts about the working 
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conditions, wages, and schools for lace makers will be of special 
value to students of economics and social sciences. The author, 
as a member of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, has much 
to say of the destruction wrought in the lace making towns by 
the German forces and of the heroic work of the women who 
formed the Lace Committee, which managed the importing of 
thread, the exporting of the finished product, and the rationing 
and general care for the lace makers—many of them little chil- 
dren, ignorant farm wives and old women. The diagrams of 
various types of lace will be of interest to all who buy this 
“product of patience,” and the human troubles throughout the 
account will appeal to everyone. 


AMERICAN WORLD POLICIES. By David Jayne Hill. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. 

The reader’s judgment of the present volume will doubtless 
depend largely upon his sympathy with or hostility to the League 
of Nations. Unhappily the question of American participation in 
the League has been dragged into the arena of partisan politics, 
and instead of being considered on its merits, it is in large part 
being defended or attacked with predetermined convictions. Two 
chief issues are presented: is it expedient for the nations to under- 
take the establishment of any form of international organization 
which shall subject the member States, when disputes arise be- 
tween them, to the decisions of an international council or tri- 
bunal; and secondly, does the existing League of Nations amount 
to the establishment of such a super-government? 

Dr. Hill answers the first question in the negative. He be- 
lieves that the development of international law should be brought 
about by the voluntary engagements of the contracting parties, 
and that the treaty-making power is competent to accomplish 
this without resort to an international legislative body. In a 
chapter entitled “The Nations and the Law,” the issue is presented 
as a choice between “a union of Powers strong enough to impose 
its will upon other States” and the free codperation of nations 
“disposed to bind themselves to the acceptance and observance of 
definite legal principles.” The question naturally arises, however, 
why it was that international law failed in the past to develop 
into an adequate body of law by such processes, and what reason 
is there to think that the course of development will be different 
in the future under a similar system? International legislative 
and judicial bodies, competent to make and enforce common 
rules for the nations, present, indeed, serious difficulties, and 
they must, as an actual fact, encroach upon the time-honored 
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sovereignty of the States, but the experience of the past twenty 
years would seem to show that nothing less than some inchoative 
form of international government will be able to stem the rising 
tide of modern nationalism. 

The second question is answered by Dr. Hill in the affirmative. 
The League of Nations, he thinks, amounts to the establishment 
of a super-state, and thus comes into conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Not only did the President’s method of 
handling the Treaty encroach upon the constitutional functions of 
the Senate, but the provisions of the League itself encroach upon 
the powers of Congress. The argument is based chiefly upon 
Article X. of the Covenant which pledges the United States to 
defend the territorial integrity of the members of the League, and 
which, it is claimed, thereby takes the decision to make war out 
of the hands of Congress and places it in the hands of the Council 
of the League, upon which the United States is represented by 
an appointee of the President, not of Congress. 

Dr. Hill’s argument is presented with all the skill of an expe- 
rienced political writer, but the impression is conveyed that he 
is putting a microscope upon the Covenant of the League and is 
looking for trouble in every line, without offering anything more 
constructive than the old order in return. 


DEMOCRACY AND IDEALS. By John Erskine. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. 

In this collection of addresses and papers, several of which 
were prepared for the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
in 1918-1919, the author attempts to define the character of 
American democracy and the ideals which it seeks to attain. He 
points out that America, being made up of peoples from many 
lands, is lacking in that bond of tradition which holds the people 
of France or of England together; and, in consequence, if America 
is to become and remain a nation, it is necessary that its citizens 
should have a definite conception of the objects of their democracy 
and should work together for the attainment of that common end. 
Education is stressed as the chief means by which the coming 
generation can be made to realize the problems of the community 
as a whole, so as to create in the individual citizen an under- 
standing of, and sympathy with, his neighbor’s needs, which must 
be the bond of union of American democracy. Scattered here and 
there through the volume are observations showing a thoughtful 
understanding of American problems, but the generalizations 
suitable to public addresses seem somewhat commonplace in their 
published form, when the inspiration of the occasion is past. 
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MEXICO IN REVOLUTION. By V. Blasco Ibafiez. Translated by 

Arthur Livingstone and José Padin. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. 

The various articles—ten in all—in this volume were written 
for the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune and other important 
newspapers in the United States on the author’s return from a 
flying trip to Mexico. They give us the Spanish novelist’s impres- 
sions of the late revolution in Mexico in which Carranza lost his 
life and Obregon came into power. Ibafez must have deceived 
his Mexican friends very cleverly, for had they had any suspicion 
of the unflattering portraits he was to paint of them, they would 
certainly have had him face the firing line. The volume is a bitter 
denunciation of the militarists who have made Mexico a byword 
among the nations, and a strong indictment of the cruelty and 
ignorance of the simpleton, Carranza, the tortuous Gonzalez, the 
megalomaniac Obregon, the murderous cattle thief Villa, the ob- 
scure nonentity Bonillas. 

The cause of the last revolution was the uprising of Obregon 
and Gonzalez, two generals aspiring to the Presidency, against a 
stubborn President, Carranza, bent on imposing by violent means 
a civilian candidate, Bonillas, upon the people. The author well 
says: “Carranza may have been an evil influence, but his con- 
querors are men of the same school, without perhaps his vigor 
and persistance of personality. It is useless to expect anything 
now from men like Obregon and Gonzalez. You might as well try 
to make a new suit of clothes out of the cloth already rotting 
and moth eaten.” 


CAUGHT BY THE TURKS. By Francis Yeats-Brown. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

This is a thrilling tale told by a captain in the British Aérial 
Force, then operating along the River Tigris below Bagdad. 
With a pilot, he started out to cut the telegraph lines west and 
north of Bagdad with the intention of intercepting communica- 
tion between Nur-ed-Din, the commander-in-chief defending Bag- 
dad, and Von der Goltz, who was hastening with reénforcements 
for the defence of Ctesiphon, which site the British were on the 
point of attacking. The machine that they used was an old 
Maurice Farman biplane in which the aviators had little con- 
fidence. After cutting the wires, the daring aviators attempted 
to rise from the ground in their biplane upon the approach of 
Turkish troops, when, to their dismay, they found that the engine 
would not work. They were immediately captured and brought 
to Bagdad. Then followed their long term of suffering and pri- 
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vation as prisoners of the Turks. After making a daring escape, 
Captain Brown was recaptured, but with great skill and no little 
courage, he made another attempt and finally succeeded—-this time 
by boldly walking out of the prison town. 

The book reads like a novel written by Louis Tracy or E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, and makes one feel that truth sometimes is 
stranger than fiction. 


HIGH COMPANY. By Harry Lee. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. 

One does not need to turn many pages of Captain Lee’s little 
book to realize that its author sings of the things whereof he 
knows. To one whose daily walks have led through the halls of 
the “Base,” and whose daily converse has been with the brave lads 
who tenanted its bare, clean wards, these pages breathe of intimate 
experiences still fresh in memory. 

A good deal has been written of the trenches; much less of 
the operating-room and the hospital bed. Yet the latter made 
their special demands quite as difficult to meet as the former— 
though less spectacular, which is as it should be. So High Com- 
pany fills a niche all its own, and those who read it will love and 
laugh and cry with its boys in khaki. For most of us the poem 
called “Trees,” will have particular interest, since it has to do 
with “McGovern of the old Sixty-Ninth,” to which Joyce Kilmer 
belonged. Says McGovern, quite simply, “He was me Friend—y’ 
know.” It is splendidly dramatic. 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS. By John Roscoe Turner, 
Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
Professor Turner is so successful in the art of introducing 

that his Jntroduction to Economics imparts a delight that is closely 

akin to the grasp of a welcome hand. The work contains the 
substance of lectures on economics given at Cornell and New York 

Universities. He aims to impart a knowledge of fundamentals in 

a manner that will rivet the attention to the matter under dis- 

cussion. Questions at the end of each chapter serve as power- 

ful thought-stimulants. 

From a brief historical sketch the writer passes to a pleasingly 
panoramic exposition of what he considers basic in the present- 
day workings of production, banking and allied subjects. Nor- 
mally dry discussions spring to life through illustrations so fas- 
cinating that the reader repeatedly finds them as valuable as expe- 
rience and as enjoyable as cartoons. 

The author would seem to be anxious to prescind from moral 
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implications, and to be one with Yves Guyot in regarding economics 
as unmoral, and consequently as having nothing to do with ethics. 
To declare that “private property today rests upon the one ground 
of social expediency,” and to contend that “ideas continually 
change as to what is right,” is not only involving ethics, but also 
throwing open the doorway of human action to pragmatism. In 
the chapter on “Population and the Supply of Labor,” one sees, 
with sadness, at least considerable prognostic ruin to be wrought 
by the canon of convenience in such a passage as this: “Our 
state knows no durable system of caste: ‘wide stairways are 
opened between social levels, and men are exhorted to climb if 
they can.’ If children impede the climbers, prudence will take 
care that children are not born.” Would it not be a better brand 
of prudence to plan a greater and a more equitable distribution of 
supplies for the greatly dreaded giant called population, rather 
than to devise insidious schemes whereby to starve and 
shrivel his powerful proportions, to meet the exigencies of a wily 
distribution that may be both inadequate and unfair because of 
the exercise of individual and social injustice? 


THE ADVANCING HOUR. By Norman Hapgood. New York: 

Boni & Liveright. 

This is Norman Hapgood’s message to the youth of America. 
In it he preaches the gospel of liberalism. He is strong in his de- 
nunciation of reactionary capitalism and its subservient press. 
He feels sure that Marxian Socialism has not and cannot succeed. 
He points to the beneficence of a liberalism in our social, indus- 
trial and international relations as the means of preventing the 
abuses of unconscionable Capital and making unnecessary any 
attempts at a Socialist state. 

Mr. Hapgood condemns the attempts by other nations to de- 
feat the Sovietism of Russia. Instead of crushing it, he holds 
that their actions have merely given the Soviet leaders an excuse 
for the failure of their government, whereas the Soviet régime, if 
left alone, would have failed because of its inherent weaknesses. 

The author admires the efforts of President Wilson, and is a 
strong advocate of the League of Nations. He feels that war is 
brutal and unnecessary. He condemns the work of the propa- 
gandists in the late War, and speaks harshly of the press because 
of its suppression of the truth and its opposition to an intelligent 
liberalism. 

Mr. Hapgood is not a Socialist so-called. He examines the 
merits of that party, and finds that it is strong only when point- 
ing out the weakness and injustice of the present system. Its 
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weakness lies in the inherent evils of a vast bureaucracy; he holds 
the cure lies rather in the codperative movement. As examples 
of each he cites the Coédperatives of Russia and the Non-Partisan 
League in the Western States. 

Mr. Hapgood always writes interestingly even though his 
words may not be based upon the soundest philosophy. At times 
it is very difficult to believe him when he disavows that he is a 
Socialist, for a great many of the remedies he recommends would 
inevitably lead to a state not far removed from that invisioned by 
the most ardent Socialist. 


THE COBBLER IN WILLOW STREET, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By George O’Neil. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.25. 
For its sheer absorption in beauty and its snaring again and 

again of that fair fugitive, The Cobbler in Willow Street, would at 
any time be notable. As the work of a poet barely in his twenty- 
second year, it becomes outstanding. Poems such as “The Blos- 
soming Dogwood” ring with the authentic lyric ecstasy; and 
equally lovely, although in complete contrast, is the delicate word 
painting and shy psychology of the free-verse vignette, “La Petite 
Naive.” Mr. O’Neil is as yet unburdened with a “message” or 
interpretation of life, and not particularly touched by introspec- 
tion. He is, in fact, a rather detached young artist, singing the 
beauty of life’s pageant, not probing its pain, and scarcely seeking 
the truth which may underlie it. What the future will do to him 
and to his muse is a thing one feels tempted to watch with almost 
tremulous interest, for his possibilities are unusual. One may at 
least hope without presumption, on the external side, that a poet 
so capable at his best of that “last rub which polishes the mirror,” 
will not be unduly captured by the present day illusion of the 
ellipse . . . the eloquence, for instance, of such serviceable but 
somewhat overworked phenomena as the Three Dubious Dots! 


THOUGHT BLOSSOMS. By “Mariz.” West Chester, Pa.: Horace 

Temple. $1.00. 

It is improbable that any American nun is writing verse of 
more real vitality and originality than she who prefers to be 
known simply as “Mariz” of the Immaculate Heart. The present 
litle volume contains many apt religious meditations, but it de- 
serves particular attention because of the fresh insight, the min- 
gling of human and divine reaction in its nature poems: “Our 
Lady of the Harvest Time,” for instance, or that charming fan- 
tasy, “Ghosts of the Corn.” And to see that “Mariz” is more than 
ordinarily successful in the quatrain, one need look no further 
than “Star Flowers.” 
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POLAND AND THE MINORITY RACES. By Arthur L. Goodhart. 

New York: Brentano’s. 

The title is a bit pretentious for what is scarcely more than a 
series of impressions made upon the counsel to the Mission ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to investigate the killing of Jews 
in Poland. The formal report of the Mission, covering a nine 
weeks’ visit to that country in 1919, is on file with the State 
Department at Washington. 

Captain Goodhart’s diary holds the reader’s attention from 
the first page to the last. Occasional humorous anecdotes en- 
liven an otherwise rather sordid recital. While preferring to 
hold that a much longer first-hand acquaintance than one of nine 
weeks is necessary to an adequate understanding of any nation’s 
problems, we are nevertheless prepared to admit that the picture 
presented for our inspection is not a pretty one. The root of the 
racial antagonisms it depicts lies far back in the centuries, and it 
is hard to forecast how slow or how swift will be the process of 
reconciliation. On the whole, the chronicler is fair to the Church, 
and in more than one passage he pays tribute to the vitality of the 
ancient Faith as visibly manifested in the land of Our Lady and 
St. Casimir. 


A PATRIOT PRIEST. By Rev. D. Riordan, C.C. Dublin: M. H. 

Gill & Son, Ltd. 

In this little book of sixty-four pages there is compressed the 
matter of a great biography; but although one may regret that the 
life story of an Irish priest, whose patriotism was only second to 
his religion, has not been done at full length, yet the short sketch 
is so meaty and so interesting in itself as to deserve warm com- 
mendation and a wide reading. It is especially valuable just now 
in that it will give American readers an opportunity to come close 
to the soul of Ireland, and thus be in a better position to under- 
stand the apparent complexities of the troubled situation in Ire- 
land at the present time. The little book tells the story of Father 
Casey, the parish priest of Abbeyfeale, in County Limerick, who 
died in 1907. For nearly forty years Father Casey not only at- 
tended to the spiritual duties of a large parish with scrupulous 
care, but he also regulated the public affairs of Abbeyfeale, and 
became a great protagonist in that many-sided effort of the Irish 
people to reunite their forces and to oppose the native Gaelic cul- 
ture and ancient civilization to the alien flood of Anglicization. 
Materialism, Landlordism, and especially Protestantism, were the 
three weapons used by the invaders, and against these Father 
Casey opposed the Catholic Faith and the traditions and spiritual 
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fervor that were the dearest treasures of his oppressed people. 
It was against Landlordism in particular that Father Casey 
struggled; triumphing in the end, at least so far as Abbeyfeale 
was concerned. His labors in this field and in many others are 
vividly narrated; and although the portrait of this patriot priest 
may be only a miniature, it is life-like, and a revelation of the 
true source of that power which the Irish priest possesses with 
the people to whom he is such a true and faithful leader and 


friend. 





A TANKARD OF ALE. By Theodore Maynard. New York: 

Robert McBride & Co. 

Mr. Maynard’s latest publication is “an anthology of drinking- 
songs from the fifteenth century to the present day,” and is, as the 
publishers sub-acidly note, “offered to American readers in the 
hope that it will provide a spiritual carousal for those to whom is 
denied a spirituous one.” There are no American drinking-songs 
in this volume. With the exceptions noted, all the great praises 
of the vine are here: all the old favorites, all the alcoholic classics. 
We are grateful for the late Cecil Chesterton’s superb “Ballade of 
Professional Pride,” for E. C. Bentley’s “Last night we started 
with some dry vermouth,” for Mr. Maynard’s own immortal, “I 
would not sell my noble thirst.” Two there are of Hilaire Belloc’s 
diinking songs, but where is his “Wine is the drink for Catholic 
men, Benedicamus Domino!” from The Path to Rome? 


THE THREAD OF FLAME. By Basil King. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. $2.00 net. 

The power of Mr. King is suggestive rather than descriptive. 
He indicates the story of a soul’s rebirth, and it is for us either 
to enter into this renaissance or to content ourselves with the 
rather interesting externals of the situation. In discussing the 
loss of memory, Mr. King touches on a subject of which we have 
read before, yet not with sufficient frequency to stifle interest. 
There is a something altogether baffling about the thing, a mys- 
tery pregnant with possibility. We feel once more the spell of 
the interest which in Dear Brutus held us fast: Will a man 
who suddenly beholds his past in the light of true perspective 
continue his old existence in new fashion, or will he, insight for- 
gotten, tread heavily once again the old path and dull? In 
Billy’s case it is unnecessary for Mr. King to tell us that the 
vagabond days have left their mark of deeper perception. We 
who have known his experiencés need no written assurance. 
Billy returns to the old environment only because Vio at last 
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forgets all save her love for him, and because of her final realiza- 
tion that the man whom she has spurned is yet her life. She 
will certainly lose nothing through her subjugation, for mean- 
while her husband had faced in utter misery unsuspected depths 
of life, attaining a development both unusual and satisfying. He 
had experienced the dependence of his own nothingness upon 
an all sustaining power—his Creator. Ever an idealist, he had 
learned at last that love, the basis of life, is also the leaven of 
human nature. 

Basil King has made very real the experiences of Billy’s 
inner self—and of his mind clever enough for all its lack of 
brilliance. We should perhaps be grateful that he has given us 
but the average son of a noble tradition as he discovers himself, 
not the light of a small group, but one of a great, hurrying multi- 
tude of men. 


ANNE. By Olga Hartley. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.90. 

Anne isn’t like anybody we ever knew, in fact or fiction. 
Perhaps it is this unusualness which makes her at first seem 
unreal, more like spirit than flesh—a sprite full of odd caprices, 
who provokes us who desire to love her to disappointment and 
disapproval. But through all her shortcomings she holds our 
interest, and we condone her faults in reverence for her extra- 
ordinary purity, a purity which is a touchstone for the purity of 
others, a purity which makes us sure she is going to find herself, 
and that the self will be one worth finding. This is brought to 
pass in a chapter which we could wish might be the last, for the 
one which follows is something of a come-down. 

The author’s handling of the heights and depths of the story 
towards its climax deserves high praise for restraint, for absence 
of sensationalism while it yet holds and thrills. 

The dialogue is good, and the minor characters, even those 
‘who play the smallest parts, are well portrayed. Catholics will 
like the glimpse of the old priest, Father Meredith, who comes and 
goes in less than two pages. They will like the other glimpse of 
the profundity of the Catholic doctrine of the Atonement. Cath- 
olics who are converts will enjoy the confession of the awkward 
self-consciousness of the convert in making the announcement 
that he is one. If this is Miss Hartley’s first book it has won a 
welcome beforehand for her next. 


ONGS AND SONNETS, by Alida Chanler (Boston: The Cornhill 
Co. $1.25), is a slender sheaf of serious and graceful verses, many 
of them connected directly or indirectly with episodes of the late War. 
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LAYS, by Susan Glaspell (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.). This 

volume is made up mostly of one-act plays, which are interesting 
to read but are not remarkable for dramatic quality. The theme of 
“The People” is that vague idealism which, having nothing more solid 
than yearning behind it, leads nowhere. “Close the Book” is broadly 
comic, but in theme and treatment is unmistakably Shavian. “Woman’s 
Honor” is comedy which threatens now and then to have a “purpose” 
but succeeds in avoiding the rocks, and emerges into a healthy and 
farcical finale. Two of the plays are written in collaboration with 
George Cram Cook; Miss Glaspell, however, gains nothing by the al- 
liance, and the only remarkable play in the volume, “Trifles,” is her 
unaided work. It is strongly reminiscent of Alice Brown’s tale, Told in 
the Poorhouse, and is indeed an excellent short story cast in dramatic 
—or rather dialogue—form. Miss Glaspell has command of crisp and 
forceful dialogue, but this volume, indeed, indicates clearly that her 
gifts are literary rather than dramatic. 


ILULI, by Romain Rolland (New York: Boni & Liveright). This 

is a play which attacks war as the purely factitious artifice by 
which greed, intrigue, and duplicity attain their sordid ends. Idealism 
is pressed into their service and when noble youths heed her call they 
perish in battle, not knowing that Idealism is really Illusion, the fairy- 
witch, Liluli. The text is accompanied, we cannot say adorned, by 
wood cuts of the near-cubic type. The play is a farce and a savage 
satire all in one. It is Aristophanic in its conception and working out, 
now bitter, now blatant, now indecent, and at times blasphemous. It 
would have been entirely possible to satirize hypocrisy and venality 
as playing potent parts in the stirring up of war without insulting 
religion and its God. In his Jean Christophe, Rolland wrote: “A noble, 
healthy soul, overflowing with life and strength, has a thousand better 
things to do than to trouble about the existence or non-existence of 
the Deity.” We are supposed to accept this stupid and insulting non- 
sense as the product of genius. It would be truer to call it the product 
of a corroding egotism and a flaunting decadence. 


- ORE blessed to give than to receive,” the dictum of St. Paul, and 
true of moral things as well as material, finds an application in 
Leerie, by Ruth Sawyer (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75 net). 
Sheila O’Leary, a trained nurse, who is known in the sanitarium as 
“Leerie,” embodies all the qualities of love and sacrifice. She spends 
herself and is spent in bringing happiness to others. She nurses Peter 
Brooks back to health, and later falls in love with him. Putting aside 
the prospect of a happy marriage, because she feels her work is not 
yet done, she goes overseas to minister to the wounded soldier boys. 
Peter goes over too. After a record characterized by nobleness and 
sacrifice, she finally stumbles upon the man whom she loves, who has 
been mortally wounded. When consciousness returns, he finds her 
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bending over him, and his happiness is complete. They are married 
by the company chaplain. 

The writer has drawn a most wholesome picture in the character 
of Sheila O’Leary; has painted a healthy picture of the War by showing 
that suffering and honor beget heroism and sacrifice: The book con- 
tains the correct philosophy of life throughout, showing that happiness 
comes from making others happy, from giving freely. 


OLITICAL ECONOMY, by E. J. Burke, S.J. (New York: American 

Book Co.). This volume is written by a professor of Fordham 
University, and is the result of many years’ teaching in the class-room. 
It is designed to reach the minds of young people yet in a formative 
state. The work is of special value not only to a college class, but 
also to that much larger body of educated individuals, who desire to 
understand the merits of debatable questions—a class that will neces- 
sarily grow more numerous, now that the franchise is fully extended. 
In this connection the close relation between a very detailed Table of 
Contents and the subdivision headings of each chapter will be found 
of great assistance. Besides there is an excellent Index. The book 
treats concisely of the more important schools of Political Economy, 
the Mercantile, Socialist, Catholic, Historical, Liberal—indicating 
where the views of some of these ignore either the fundamental dignity 
or the inalienable rights of man. Then follow chapters on questions of 
Economics that cover a very wide field. The volume is calmly weighed 
and reasoned, and presents a fair and just discussion of this science. 


ACHEL, by Angelina W. Grimke (Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.25). 

This is a “play of protest,” that is to say, it is a play in three acts 
all of whose characters are colored, and it aims to present in a dramatic 
way the wrongs which innocent men, women, and even children are 
compelled to suffer through the stupidity and brutality of the whites. 
As a piece of literature, the play is done with vigor and certainty; 
its dialogue is crisp; its tenderness and its pathos ring true. As a 
_ protest against white prejudice it makes its mark, and its closing scene 
rises to the dignity of a masterly (and pathetic) climax. Miss Grimke 
has sustained her indictment and scored heavily. 


ONOGRAPHS, by William Frederick Allen (Boston: The Four Seas 

Co. $1.25 net) is a slight little book—less than seventy-five pages 
—but its poems touch, albeit fragmentarily, upon almost every phase 
of this life and the next. Mr. Allen speaks from a Catholic soul, and 
from an imagination intrigued by Pan of the furry ears: moreover, he 
speaks with vigor and virility. One will watch his further work with 
interest, hoping it may gain in lucidity by the elimination of certain 
archaic (and not particularly beautiful) words for which he now shows 
a fondness. For its spirit is intensely modern—and poems such as 
“The Unasleep” are not easily forgotten. 
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N no department of medicine has so great an advance been made as 

in heart disease during the last ten years. 1908 might be said to 
have been the first date in modern cardiology, beginning with the 
revolutionary experiments of Sir James Mackenzie. Heart Troubles, 
Their Prevention and Relief, by Louis Faugéres Bishop, M.D. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $3.50 net), is written by a professor of 
Fordham University in attractive popular style, and is designed espe- 
cially as a guide for the layman suffering from heart trouble, or for 
those nursing such sufferers. 


N the small volume entitled Ulster Songs and Ballads, the first pub- 

lished by Padriac Gregory since 1912 (Dublin: The Talbot Press. 
2s. 6d.), we find a charming collection of verses, some original, some 
adaptations, and some anonymous old Ulster folk songs, “too good to 
be permitted to be forgotten.” 

Throughout the entire group, a certain genuine feeling of love and 
reverence for God and nature prevails, whether it be in the prayer of 
the “Mother o’ Six,” well worth a second reading, or “An Irish Bless- 
ing,” which contains every possible good wish, or “The Fairy’s Tune,” 
which literally sings itself to the reader. 

Where the poet bases his songs on ancient Ulster fragments, the 
treatment of the humorous incidents is delightful. Throughout the 
dialect used is smooth and natural. 


E wish to call special attention to the three recent publications 
from the House of William H. Sadlier. 

The first is entitled Studies in American History with a supple- 
ment on Civics. The book is brought up to date by a brief history of 
the Great War by Maurice Francis Egan and Frank X. Sadlier. 

The other two publications are Sadlier’s Excelsior Geography, 
one elementary and intermediate, and the other for seniors. 


HE CATHOLIC HOME ANNUAL for 1921 (New York: Benziger 

Brothers. 35 cents) offers, with the Church Calendar for the 

year, its annual sheaf of interesting and well illustrated articles. It 
will prove a useful and companionable addition to the household. 


HE Mission Press of Techny, Illinois, also puts out an excellent 

Almanac for 1921. St. Michael’s Almanac (35 cents) will provide 

refreshing entertainment for many a leisure moment. The illustrations 
add much to its worth and its attractions. 











Recent Events. 


After a series of defeats and withdrawals 
Russia. throughout the month, the campaign of 
General Wrangel against the Bolsheviki 
has ended in disaster. Beginning with the repulse of Wrangel’s 
attack on the Kahkovka bridgehead towards the end of October 
the Bolshevik forces began a violent offensive with an attack on 
two points, crossing the Dneiper River opposite Nikopol and 
branching out from Khakovka. Troops from the Polish front, 
as well as masses of Siberian soldiers, were used in the offensive, 
and heavy reénforcements were rushed up to break through 
Wrangel’s lines. General Wrangel’s troops were first thrown 
back into the Taurida area, behind the Dneiper, and then were 
obliged to retreat to Perikop and Salkovo, the key to the isthmus 
leading from the Crimea to the Russian mainland. Hope was 
entertained for a time that he would be able to hold these key- 
positions, but the Bolsheviki, supported by heavy artillery, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the frozen Sivash Sea and attacked on both 
wings and the centre, finally dislodging Wrangel’s army from its 
last line of defence and capturing Perikop. 

According to late dispatches, General Wrangel and the mem- 
bers of his Government, have arrived in Constantinople on board 
the Russian cruiser Korniloff, and his forces in the Crimea are re- 
ported in a desperate situation, as the Bolsheviki, having broken 
through all the lines of defence, are now attacking in the rear. 
The evacuation of Sebastopol is being effected, and foreign ships 
are hurriedly taking refugees aboard. The American Red Cross 
is removing its supplies. The number of refugees awaiting pas- 
sage exceeds 100,000, and French and British squadrons are mak- 
_ ing strenuous efforts to load as many of them as possible, together 
with their effects. Considerable looting is reported throughout 
the Crimea. The Bolsheviki have advanced well beyond Perikop, 
advices show, while the remnants of Wrangel’s army, thoroughly 
beaten and pursued by a well-commanded Bolshevik army of 
twenty-seven divisions, continue to retreat southward. 

Some weeks before his final defeat it is reliably reported that 
General Wrangel had sent urgent appeals to Frdnce and other 
Allied Powers, telling of his critical situation and requesting more 
aid. France, however, contrary to last month’s advices, seemed 
to feel that it was too late to send further assistance, and held 
that any further support would have to come from the other 
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Allied Powers, among whom there seemed to be no disposition to 
act. It is stated that, at the request of the French representative 
attached to Wrangel’s headquarters, eight days have been granted 
for the evacuation of the Crimea, which is proceeding under great 
difficulties. 

Ratification of the preliminary peace treaty between Poland 
and Bolshevik Russia was voted by the All-Russian Soviet on 
October 26th. Hostilities between Poland and Lithuania, how- 
ever, continued throughout the month. Offensive operations by 
the irregular forces under General Zellgouski, which seized Vilna 
last month, have been successfully undertaken on the northeast- 
ern Lithuanian front, after a severe repulse early in November 
by a combined force of Lithuanians and Prussians. No less than 
50,000 German soldiers, with officers and a great amount of mate- 
rial, are reported to have crossed over the east Prussian border 
into Lithuania in the last three weeks. Representations have 
been made to the Berlin Government, which disavows all responsi- 
bility for the acts of the invaders. A commission of the League 
of Nations has proceeded to Kovno to investigate the situation, and 
to endeavor to prevent further clashes between the Lithuanians 
and General Zellgouski’s forces. To a joint Franco-British note 
calling for a clear disavowal of General Zellgouski’s raid on Vilna, 
the Polish Government has replied expressing surprise that Great 
Britain and France should consider it their duty to enforce pos- 
session of Vilna by Lithuania and protesting against the giving up 
of that city. Meanwhile General Zellgouski has ordered elections 
on January 9th next for a Constituent Assembly to take the place 
of the provisional government set up by him in Vilna. 

The Poles and the authorities of Danzig have reached an 
agreement regarding the convention which was in dispute be- 
tween them. Last month the Poles refused to sign the conven- 
tion, holding that it did not fulfill the promise made them of free 
access to the sea and the control of customs, as specified in the 
Treaty of Versailles. Modifications to the convention by the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors at Paris, now provide that a part of the port 
shall be reserved entirely for the use of the Poles, and shall have 
immediate connection with railway lines under Polish control, so 
that all customs difficulties are removed. The right of the city 
to fly its own flag at sea is maintained, however, and its sover- 
eignty is in no way affected by the modifications. 

According to an agreement between the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the British Government, all British nationals, in- 
cluding those in prison, will be immediately repatriated. This 
removes the greatest obstacle to a resumption of trade between 
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Great Britain and the Soviets, in the opinion of British official 
circles, though there are still some important points to be cleared 
up. These comprise chiefly questions of Russian activity in the 
Near East and India, and Bolshevik propaganda, which is contrary 
to the proposed trade arrangement. The British hold that, de- 
spite the guarantees given by the Moscow Government, agitation is 
still being carried on. 

News of increasing hostility in Russia to the Soviet Govern- 
ment continues to come from many different sources, and beside 
sporadic peasant revolts throughout the country, disturbances in 
Moscow have of late become especially menacing to the present 
régime. Although these persistent rumors have been just as 
persistently denied by Soviet officials, a little volume recently 
published by the Bolsheviki goes far to invalidate their denial. 
The book was written by M. I. Latzis, one of the chief figures of 
the Extraordinary Commission, and contains information con- 
cerning the activities of the Commission in suppressing opposition 
to Bolshevik rule. According to Commissioner Latzis, the num- 
ber of insurrections in Russia during the years 1918 and 1919 
was 344. The number of counter-revolutionary organizations un- 
covered was 412. The number of persons driven into concen- 
tration camps was 9,096. Those imprisoned numbered 34,344. 
In addition, the Bolsheviki took 13,111 hostages. The total num- 
ber of arrests for political reasons was 56,541. Among the 
counter-revolutionary organizations discovered, it is significant 
that eighteen were Menshevik, i. e., moderate Socialists, twenty- 
eight were Constitutional Democratic, thirty-four were Social 
Revolutionist of the Right, and fifty Social Revolutionist of the 
Left, i. e., of the party which, until the assassination of Count 
Mirbach, the German Ambassador to Moscow, following the con- 
clusion of the Brest-Litovsk peace, was an ally of the Bolsheviki 
and was represented in the Soviet Government. Of the 8,419 
persons executed, according to Latzis, for counter-revolutionary 

’ activity, 3,082 were put to death for insurrection, 2,024 for “par- 
ticipating in counter-revolutionary organizations,” and 455 for 
“inciting to insurrection.” These figures are for twenty provinces 
only. 

As further evidence of Russian discontent with their present 
government may be cited the supplementary data pub- 

lished in the /zvestia, official organ of the Bolsheviki, for July 30, 
1920. According to the Jzvestia, for the month beginning June 

23d, up to July 22, 1920, Bolshevik tribunals pronounced 828 

death sentences, of which 517 were “mutiny in the army” and 

251 for “desertion.” 
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Figures which are regarded as clearly revealing the desperate 
condition of Soviet finances have also recently reached this coun- 
try, based on an article appearing in Ekonomitcheskaya Zhizn, or 
“Economic Life,” published in Moscow, on September 28th. Ac- 
cording to this paper, the Soviet budget for 1920 shows an in- 
come of from 150 to 160 billion rubles, and expenditures of from 
one trillion one hundred billion to one trillion one hundred and 
fifty billion rubles. This is the credited showing, with estimates 
from two departments missing, and reports received from fifty 
different commissariats. In other words, there is an annual defi- 
cit in the neighborhood of one trillion rubles. A notable feature 
of the budget is the amount set aside for propaganda and educa- 
tional purposes, amounting to one hundred million rubles, equal 
to the combined expenditure for the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior. 


British policy towards Germany was the 

France. chief topic of the month in the French 

press, and on several occasions there 

seemed to be Serious danger of a definite break between France 
and England on the question of German reparations, the English 
being in favor of a direction conference of the Reparations Com- 


mission with German representatives, and the French strongly 
opposed to such a conference. After prolonged negotiations and 
much diplomatic jockeying, an agreement has finally been reached 
mapping out the procedure to be followed in determining the Ger- 
man indemnity. This procedure will have four stages: a meet- 
ing of German and Allied technical experts at Brussels, a confer- 
ence between Allied foreign ministers and representatives of Ger- 
many at Geneva, a session of the Reparations Commission to con- 
sider the result of the first two meetings, and finally a meeting of 
the Supreme Council to take action on recommendations made by 
the Reparations Commission. The British insistence that a 
plebiscite be held in Upper Silesia before the amount of Germany’s 
bill be fixed was acceded to by France, and on the other hand, 
Great Britain agreed to support French opposition to the admis- 
sion of Germany to the League of Nations until Germany has ful- 
filled all the requirements laid down by the Reparations Com- 
mission. 

The Supreme Council of the League of Nations closed its ses- 
sions in Brussels on October 28th. Its most important actions 
were the approval of the plan for a permanent court of inter- 
national justice as adopted by the Hague Committee of Jurists, 
and the decision for a plebiscite to determine the territorial dis- 
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pute between Poland and Lithuania. The Council also ratified 
the report on the Malmedy-Eupen settlement, against which Ger- 
many had protested, the repatriation of prisoners, and the status 
of Armenia. 

The first meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
took place at Geneva on November 15th, with representatives of 
forty-one nations present. Austria and Bulgaria have made for- 
mal application for admission to the League, with a good pros- 
pect of success. On the contrary, Germany, which desires admis- 
sion but has not made application, is expected to meet with re- 
buff, should she apply, as the French threaten to withdraw from 
the Assembly altogether if Germany is admitted before the in- 
demnity is fixed. The general opinion outside of French circles 
seems to be that the League cannot hope to stand without the in- 
clusion both of Germany and the United States. The first meet- 
ings of the Assembly discussed arrangements for the financial 
conference to be held next spring and questions of minorities, 
mandates, Danzig, and the Polish-Lithuanian dispute. 

A tripartite agreement between France, Great Britain, and 
Italy, in which they undertake to support each other in main- 
taining their respective “spheres of influence” in Turkey, and 
which was signed on August 10th, has just been made public. 
Under its own terms the document was to come into force at the 
same time the Turkish Peace Treaty should go into effect. This 
date is still an uncertainty, however, and the Turkish Government 
has recently addressed a note to the Powers in which it is declared 
that the present time is inopportune for the ratification of the 
Treaty. 

As a result of a sharp note addressed last month by the Allies 
to the Hungarian Government demanding action on the Treaty 
signed by Hungary and the Allied and Associated Powers at Ver- 
sailles on June 4th last, the Hungarian National Assembly has 
voted for ratification. Another Treaty recently acted upon has 
been one signed by representatives of Rumania, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, definitely handing over to Rumania the 
former Russian province of Bessarabia. 

The preliminary commercial Treaty between France and 
Czecho-Slovakia, which has been signed at Paris, is the first of a 
number of similar compacts which France intends negotiating 
with the various nations. The Franco-Czecho-Slovakia Treaty is 
a barter-and-trade agreement, with virtually no financial clauses. 
In it France and Czecho-Slovakia have made mutual tariff con- 
cessions on articles which are largely exchanged between the two 
countries. Barter and trade will probably be the chief features of 
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all the French commercial treaties. Through such means France 
hopes to obtain the material she needs, and at the same time de- 
velop markets for domestic products. The treaties are to form 
part of the plan to reéstablish the pre-war commerce of France. 
It is understood that compacts similar to that with Czecho-Slovakia 
are now being negotiated with Belgium and Italy, but that most 
of France’s treaties will be delayed until the European economic 
situation improves. 

That there is room for serious economic disquiet in France 
is evidenced by the decline in the value of the franc, which has 
been continuing for five months with increasing velocity. On 
November 9th was reached the low exchange record of 17 francs 
85 centimes for the dollar and 59 francs for sterling. Several 
reasons are given for the decline, foremost of which is the delay 
over the settlement of the reparation problem. In order to meet 
the 20,000,000 francs expenditure for reparations and pensions, no 
part of which is covered by the revenue but which Germany is 
pledged eventually to pay back, France has had to resort to in- 
flation—direct inflation by the increase of paper currency and in- 
direct inflation by national loans. The obvious result is a further 
depreciation of the franc. Another reason given is the tightness 
of American money, which has led to the calling of loans made by 
American houses to French clients. And finally there is the in- 
fluence of speculation. 

In addition to the adverse financial situation France is men- 
aced by an industrial crisis. In the great manufacturing city of 
Lyons, 25,000 men are reported out of work. At Limoges, one 
of the shoe manufacturing towns of France, some 8,000 shoe- 
makers have been dismissed. In the automobile industry more 
than 30 per cent of the men are without work, and at Roubaix, 
the centre of the cloth-making industry, while the factories are 
working only three or four days a week, there are many men 
and women who cannot find any work at all. The luxury trades, 
such as those dealing in furs and perfumery, are in the same po- 
sition, and in the leather industry nearly 70 per cent of the men 
have been dismissed. At a recent meeting of workers’ unions 
some of the unemployment figures in the Paris area were given 
as follows: metal workers, 35 per cent; tailors, 40 per cent; stone- 
masons, 20 per cent; shoemakers, 60 per cent; military tailors, 
80 per cent. 

Despite these conditions, however, France has put forth 
heroic efforts for recovery. The railways and bridges of the 
devastated regions have been entirely reconstructed. Three- 
quarters of the destroyed industrial establishments have entirely 
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or partly resumed work. Fifty per cent of the ground laid waste 
has been re-sown, and the harvest of 1920 in these districts sup- 
plied more than sufficient for their needs. The mines of the 
north, from which no output was expected for several years be- 
cause they had been burned and flooded by the enemy, produced 
more than 2,000,000 tons of coal in the first eight months of the 
year. With increased production France’s commercial balance 
is gradually readjusting itself, and the deficit, which was sixteen 
milliards of francs in the first few months of 1919, fell in the 
corresponding period of 1920 to ten milliards. Imports still are 
suffering from the need of reconstituting the stocks of raw mate- 
rials, but purchases of manufactured articles remain stationary 
and the importation of provisions is lessening considerably. As 
compared with last year’s figures, exports have increased 148 per 
cent in value and 395 per cent in weight. 

The French Department of Agriculture has compiled figures 
giving the progress of France’s efforts to feed herself, which show 
that in 1920 6,270,627,000 pounds of wheat were produced, 
against 4,965,370,000 pounds in 1919; mixed grain, 107,614,000 
pounds in 1920, against 96,794,000 pounds in 1919; rye, 842,660,- 
000 pounds in 1920, while in 1919 there were 729,937,000 pounds; 
barley, 770,731,000 pounds in 1920, and in 1919, 499,984,000 
pounds; and oats, 4,222,801,000 pounds in 1920, against 2,493,- 
584,000 pounds in 1919. Considering that rye and barley are 
used for breadmaking in France, it is reckoned that the crop situ- 
ation practically insures complete success in feeding the nation 
with home-grown cereals. The improvement means a national 
saving in money, and an agricultural restoration which brings a 
measure of prosperity to a large part of the population which had 
previously been deprived of the means of livelihood. 


What will apparently prove the final solu- 

Italy. tion of the Fiume problem was reached on 
November 12th, when a Treaty between 

Italy and Jugo-Slavia was signed by representatives of the two 
countries. The Treaty is almost wholly an Italian success. The 
Jugo-Slavs are understood to have acceded to its terms in view 
of economic concessions which the Italian delegates agreed to 
make in return for territorial grants. These economic conces- 
sions are to be taken up immediately by a commission of technical 
experts. Following in much of its detail the terms of the secret 
pact of London, which the French and British Governments 
signed in 1915 to induce Italy to enter the War as an Ally, the 
Vor. cx. 27 
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new Treaty gives Italy a strong defensive frontier on the east. On 
two important points the Italians yielded on the terms of the Lon- 
don Treaty, ceding to the Jugo-Slavs the Konganatico district, 
which is inhabited largely by Jugo-Slavs, and surrendering all 
claims to Dalmatia and to most of the islands off the east coast of 
the Adriatic. 

The Treaty means a net territorial gain to Italy of more 
than 3,500 square miles on the eastern frontier alone. Under the 
Treaty of London Italy would have received seven large islands 
off Fiume and seventeen more off the Dalmatian coast, whereas 
under the new Treaty Italy gets only three off Fiume—Cherso, 
Lussin and Unie—and only two off Dalmatia. The mercury 
mines of Idria go to Italy. From Predii Pass, in the Julian Alps, 
to Volosca, the western suburb of Fiume, the frontier follows al- 
most exactly the Treaty of London line. The Dalmatian city of 
Zara goes to Italy, but all Italian claims to Sebenico are re- 
nounced. Fiume itself is to be an independent city, connected to 
Italy by a coastal strip of land running through Volosca. All 
railways entering Fiume are put under Italian control, thereby 
preventing Jugo-Slav interference with Fiume’s communications. 

The Treaty has evoked almost unanimous approval from all 
classes in Italy, the exceptions being a small group of nationalists 
and imperialists. With regard to d’Annunzio and Fiume itself, 
the provisional government there has issued a proclamation de- 
claring the Treaty is absolutely unacceptable, and stating that the 
regency of Quarnero recently constituted was established simply 
as a preliminary step towards annexation by Italy. The Italian 
press generally manifests sharp irritation at this new instance of 
fantastic recklessness on the part of d’Annunzio. 

Statistics of the 6,488 municipal elections held throughout 
Italy, show that 3,425 communes have been won by the Consti- 
tutional parties, 1,799 by the Socialists, and 1,264 by the Catholic 
Popular Party. The result discloses that the proportion of So- 
cialist votes remains about the same as last year—one-third of 
the total. The chief towns won by the Socialists were Milan and 
Turin, while the Liberals with large majorities won Rome, Naples, 
Genoa, Florence, Venice, Palermo, and Pisa. 

A general feeling is finding expression throughout Italy in 
favor of drastic action to put an end to the strikes, disturbances, 
and anarchistic plots which of late have been particularly nu- 
merous. The chief centre of trouble has been Milan, where there 
has been considerable disorder and where several raids have re- 
cently been conducted by the Government against the radical ele- 
ment. Enrico Malatesta, the notorious anarchist agitator, and his 
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editorial staff have been arrested on the charge of inciting the 
fatal riots in Milan last month. Later the police succeeded in 
gathering evidence demonstrating that the anarchists have been 
planning a series of terroristic attacks, and on the strength of 
this evidence about one hundred and eighty of the anarchists 
have been imprisoned. 

The communistic propaganda from Russia has also contrib- 
uted to the prevalent unrest, and in industry labor agents cause 
continual friction between the workmen and the directing body 
of every factory. The automobile trade has reflected the un- 
settled condition more than any other industry and the output is 
very low, although Italian motor cars and camions are very much 
in demand in England, and more orders are coming in now than 
ever before. The mercantile marine, as well as the steel trade, 
felt the bad effects of labor troubles, and must wait for the many 
new boats now under construction, consequently delaying its 
dream of capturing trade in the East, on account of the obstruc- 
tionist policy of labor leaders. Italy in the last year has put 
down more keels than any other European country except Eng- 
land. Work has been undertaken on fifty-seven steel ships of a 
total tonnage of 413,727, but has met with considerable delays be- 
cause of socialistic propaganda. This propaganda was unsuc- 
cessful during the War, when patriotism ran high; but after the 
War, when returned soldiers expected so much and were dis- 
appointed (nowhere were they treated so casually as in Italy), 
the Socialists found ready soil on which to work. 


The most significant fact concerning Ger- 

Germany. many during the past month is the num- 

ber and magnitude of trusts formed in 

that country. Of these, the most important, and the biggest in- 
dustrial combination in the history of German business, is the 
community-of-interest agreement between the Rhine-Elbe Union 
and the Siemens-Schuckert Electrical Company, with a combined 
capital of more than 500,000,000 marks. The amalgamation was 
the work of Hugo Stinnes, coal baron, who has been the leading 
spirit of the Rhine-Elbe Union for months. Last summer he ef- 
fected a union of the Deutsch-Luxemburg Coal and Iron Company 
with the Gelsen-Kirchner Mining Company, after both these com- 
panies had lost valuable branch establishments in Lorraine and 
Luxemburg. This combination took the name of the Rhine-Elbe 
Union. In October it annexed the Bochumer Grisstahl Company 
of Bochum, which is one of the best-paying steel companies in the 
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Ruhr district. The Siemens-Schuckert Company was a combina- 
tion of the old Siemens-Halske Company of Berlin and the 
Schuckert Company of Nuremberg. 

The important feature of the combination is the fact that the 
first-mentioned companies, which are in the Stinnes group with a 
joint capital of 260,000,000 marks, will bring coal, iron, copper, 
aluminum and all Herr Stinnes’ ships to the great Siemens trio of 
companies, which form the second biggest concern in Germany 
and one of the biggest in the world for the manufacture of elec- 
trical machinery and commodities. Thus this vast trust will be 
absolutely self-supporting. 

Other combinations, hardly less stupendous, have also been 
effected. Thus the General Electricity Company, the largest 
company of its kind, had linked up with Messrs. Felton and Guil- 
link, large makers of half manufactured articles for machines of 
all kinds. The Augsburg and Nuremberg Machine Factory, one 
of the biggest of the South German companies, with a capital of 
100,000,000 marks and about to double it, has entered into nego- 
tiations with the Good Hope Coal and Iron Company of Upper 
Silesia, which in turn recently came to a trust-like arrangement 
with the big Esslingen Machinery Factory Company. 

Two other great firms, the Leuna and Oppau Ammoniak 
Works, are in process of amalgamation with a view to supplying 
Germany’s requirements in chemical manufactures. Another 
trust is to be formed between the wealthy Lothringer Iron and 
Coal Association, the Hasper Iron and Steel Works, and the Kofis- 
borg Coal Mining Company. A great starch combine has been 
formed with a capital of 7,000,000 marks, and it will control 90 
per cent of Germany’s whole output. The cigarette factory of 
Adramicos & Company of Dusseldorf has bought up the Quell and 
Wittig Company, and it is raising its capital from 2,000,000 to 
8,500,000 marks. Even the breweries are not behind. The big 
concerns of Schultzeiss and Engelhardt are negotiating union, 
and the Leipsig brewery of Reibeck & Company, with a capital 
of 7,000,000 marks, has swallowed up the Brueckner Brewery in 
Erfurt, which has a capital of 2,000,000. These groups in turn, 
it is rumored, may be linked up. A notable feature of this gen- 
eral situation is that all these combinations took place within the 
space of a few weeks. 

In financial circles, also, combination is the order of the day, 
and by a recent increase of its capital from 275,000,000 to 400,- 
000,000 marks, the Deutsche Bank again becomes the bank with 
the biggest capital in Germany. The additional capital will con- 
sist mainly of shares given in exchange for those of three other 
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banking concerns, the Hanoverian Bank, a Brunswick private 
bank, and a private bank of Gotha. In addition working arrange- 
ments will be concluded with a Wiirttemberg banking company 
and the Hildesheim Bank. What gives especial interest to this 
combination outside its financial aspect, is that the Deutsche Bank 
in old pre-war days represented more than any other single insti- 
tution old Imperial Germany. It built the Bagdad Railway, 
and its interests in England and France, Argentina and Tsarist 
Russia were alike enormous. 

Control of the keys of German industry—the coal mines— 
will constitute the subject of the biggest political and industrial 
battle that will be waged in the Reichstag and on the economic 
field in the near future, judging from reports found in late issues 
of German newspapers. These reports confirm recent cable dis- 
patches telling of the impending struggle between the big German 
business interests, headed by Hugo Stinnes, and the Socialist ele- 
ments, led by the Independents and the Social Democratic Party, 
over the question of public or private ownership of the mines. 
Taking up the chailenge voiced by Herr Stinnes in a strong plea 
for the continuation of private ownership, with a certain limited 
amount of State control, the Independent Socialist Party, now 
having fifty-nine Deputies in the Reichstag instead of eighty-one 
as the result of the split at the Halle convention, seems determined 
to make itself the champion of the masses in the battle for gov- 
ernment ownership. The Majority Socialists, with their 112 
members of the Reichstag, and possibly the “New Communists,” 
as the pro-Moscow group of the Indepemdents is labeled, with 
their twenty-two Deputies, as well as the old Communist Party, 
with two members, together with some of the sixty-eight Centrist 
Deputies and a few of the Democrats, are expected to line up with 
the Independents on this question in opposition to the rest of the 
466 members of the Reichstag. The political campaign is to be 
backed up by threats of strikes for public ownership by the 
miners, if purely parliamentary means fail. Some of the papers 
contend that the coal question will be the main issue of the new 
general elections, which are said to be not far distant. 

German industry has recently received some big orders from 
abroad. From Russia and Poland alone Saxony’s textile industry 
has received orders for many millions of marks’ worth of goods, 
payment for which accompanied the placing of the orders. 
Sweden has ordered several million marks’ worth of paper, and 
a number of Chemnitz firms has received orders from abroad to 
the extent of 77,000,000 marks. The scarcity of coal, however, is 
proving a big drawback in completing these orders. 
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Following the announcement that the German Government 
had decided to pay 17,000 marks to German ship owners for the 
loss of commercial shipping, renewed attempts on the part of 
German shipping lines to reéstablish their pre-war service are 
noted. Despite these attempts, however, the great bulk of the 
German sea trade remains in the hands of foreign companies. 
Comparisons between the trade of Hamburg before the War and 
at the present time, show that of the shipping which entered the 
port in 1913 about 63 per cent was employed in the regular liner 
trade. Of 8,913,000 tons of liners attached to 167 different lines, 
75 per cent, with 116 lines, was German. Of the fifty-six lines 
now providing more or less regular service between Hamburg and 
American, Asiatic and African ports, forty-five are entirely, and 
three partially, of foreign ownership. 

In accordance with the requirements of the Peace Treaty, 
Germany recently delivered to the Reparations Commission 
bonds to the amount of 60,000,000,000 gold marks, the value of 
which is approximately $15,000,000,000. The Commission pro- 
poses to hold these as security for and in acknowledgment of 
Germany’s debt. 

The Russian Minister of the Interior, Severing, has issued 
orders to provincial governors to dissolve the Orgesch, or home- 
guard, organizations, and to prohibit their meetings. The Junker 
organs sharply attack Severing, and say the order amounts to 
open warfare on Bavaria, where Escherich, Director of the 
Bavarian Woods and Forest Department, has built up a strong 
organization. The Bavarians appear resolved in any case to 
stand by their home guards, and declare that, come what may, 
they will not disband them. General Mollet, France’s chief repre- 
sentative on the Allied Military Mission in Berlin, has addressed 
a note to the German Government, pointing out that if the Ba- 
varian guards were not dissolved, this would constitute a breach 
of the Versailles Treaty. The Bavarian newspapers insist that 
France already has made up her mind to occupy the Ruhr Valley, 
and that this intention would not be altered merely by disbanding 
the home guards, which are needed for local protection. They 
stoutly assert that under no circumstances will Bavaria bow to 
French dictatorship. The whole situation in Bavaria is causing 
the gravest anxiety to the Berlin Government, as disruptive ten- 
dencies there appear to be growing daily more dangerous to Ger- 
man unity. 


November 17, 1920. 





With Our Readers 


T has been said times without number that the denial of God 
| as the Creator and Ruler of men results, not only in religious 
but moral, social and economic chaos. He has made all; and to 
be out of joint with Him is to disjoint all, not only with regard 
to Himself, but with regard to one another. That truth is not 
self-evident. The pride of man is much more so. And much of 
what is called the philosophy of the modern world is denial of 
God and refuge in self-confident and self-blinded pride. 

* * * * 

HIS statement will undoubtedly be looked upon by some as 
T a very “religious” remark, all too clearly betraying the dog- 
matist: the one who, unwilling to look at facts, and afraid of 
open-minded discussion, seeks refuge in trite homily. 

But let us have the open-minded discussion. No question is 
more intimately connected with the welfare of humankind than the 
question of childbearing and childbirth. This will be admitted 
by every one who believes it is worth while to continue the human 
race. And likewise this same question is intimately and funda- 
mentally connected with the morals and the economics of every 
nation and of every individual. No student of either would deny 
that. 

* * * * 
. for those who believe in a personal God as the Creator 

and Ruler of the universe, there is one great guiding truth. 

The creative, the sex-power, has been given to man in trust by 
His Creator, and should be used only to carry out the will of 
the Creator. To misuse it: to pervert it to purely personal and 
selfish ends is a direct grievous violation of the law of God: it is 
willful defiance of the Lord and Master of Life: it is a grievous 
personal offence against a personal God. Nothing will lift or 
change that truth for one who believes in God. Human need: 
sensual desire: economic necessity, pressing and unbearable as 
these may be, does not change the law of God any more than it 
changes God Himself. Plausible theories: ingenious argumc ats: 
specious welfare pleas, exposition of the ills of humanity—all may 
be presented with the power and attractiveness of human genius 
playing upon expressive, appealing words—yet they do not and 
they cannot change the law of God. 

* * 
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O those who believe, that law is wisdom. It is not wisdom 
self-evident: compelling: any more than God Himself is, but 
it is redeeming: dignified: sure. 

They who so believe will measure and direct all things in the 
light of God as the Creator. Their knowledge and direction will 
at least have some term from which they can start and some 
term to which they may go. 

They who deny it, will have no definite knowledge at all. 
We say definite advisedly because from the very nature of the 
case they are without God, and at the mercy of the indeterminate, 
inaudible mass called humanity. They have not knowledge, but 
opinion. They may and do possess much information: but of 
knowledge which coérdinates, or possesses the principle of co- 
érdination, they have none. Unity is the basis of knowledge: and 
all those who believe in God as the personal Creator and Ruler of 
the universe are one at least in that: all who deny Him are one 
in nothing. They may agree on many points, but their agree- 
ment rises no higher than opinion, and they are free to abandon 
it without notice. 


- * * * 


T must be remembered that there are not many who today dog- 
| matically and definitely deny God. But the number of those 
who practically deny Him is very great. Whether they are con- 
scious of the denial or not, is a matter that rests with their own 
conscience. There is no question, however, but that their writ- 
ings and their conclusions are driving God farther and farther 
from His world. 

They who thus practically deny God are sowing the seeds of 
disorder, of chaos, of anarchy in every field of life. They main- 
tain that in the question of the use of the sexual power man is 
not governed by any pre-declared law of God. Conception and 
childbirth are subject to the will of man, of husband and wife: 
are matters to be determined by their wishes and their judgment. 
The continuance of the human race is not in the hands of God, 
but in the hands of those who were made by God. The finite can 
determine the use of the powers which the Infinite has given it. 
Life is to be subject, not to the Giver of life but to those who have 
received life from Him. The creature’s will is to displace and 
possibly overthrow the Creator's. 


* * * * 


OOKS and pamphlets almost without number are published 
today with this as their practical thesis. We will not here 
mention the titles of the volumes. But they are common enough; 
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and the “reputable” magazines, the dignified scientific journals of 
the day are carrying articles that preach the same agnostic doc- 
trine. Women’s clubs in various parts of the country have ap- 
proved the atheistic teaching, and an attempt will be made to 
introduce into the Federal Congress a bill that will permit the 
sending through the mails of information as to how the sexual 
power may be indulged and the law of God, not only defied but— 
in so far as man can do it—made futile. The arguments of all 
these publications and pamphlets may be reduced to the same 
thesis: human ills must be cured by human means; human com- 
fort must be the great concern of humankind—both irrespective 
of God’s law. 

Such selfishness inevitably blinds those who champion it: 
blinds them not only to their immediate error, but to the errors 
that, in turn, scatter through other fields of life. In the cham- 
pions of the pernicious doctrine it develops a tyrannical dog- 
matism: a chronic habit of misstatement: a forgetfulness of both 
the obligation and the fruits of purity, and in many instances a 
perversion of morality that is almost incredible. 


os . * * 


N a recent issue of the New York Nation an article was pub- 

lished, entitled “Birth Control and the World Crisis.” The 
blindness or the willful deceit of that article may be judged from 
the following statement: “The empire which (through the 
World War) sought world dominion . . . had the highest birth 
rate and the most rapid growth of population, and yet it was 
France which by its. birth control had produced, not so many 
but better soldiers that withstood the most terrific onslaughts 
of the enemy.” 

It is not true that Germany before the War had the highest 
birth rate. Russia had the highest birth rate and the greatest 
increase. We would not diminish by even an infinitesimal frac- 
tion the glory of the French soldiers: but it is known universally 
that because of her lack of soldiers, France was unable to carry 
on the fight alone. It is likewise universally known that it was 
the almost unnumbered forces of America that broke the German 
morale and won the War. Joffre’s visit to the United States was 
a desperate appeal from France, lost because she had no more 
manhood to serve, for American help. And Germany knew 
France’s weakness: knew how her military strength, her national 
life had been sapped and weakened by the spread of “birth con- 
trol” instruction and practice. “More coffins than cradles,” said 
a German observer of France in 1911, “thus should peoples dis- 
appear through their own fault who break with the fundamental 
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law of life.” Statistics of France prove that six times between 
1870 and 1911 the deaths surpassed the births. 

Against this statement of the writer in the Nation, we have 
the urgent appeal of the patriotic French leaders of today to the 
French people begging them in the national interests to abandon 
birth control. As early as 1910 the noted economist, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, uttered these terrifying words: “Not half a dozen gen- 
erations hence the French nation will have ceased to be, at least 
the population of true French origin” (Debates, July 12th). 

Bishop Gibergues of Valence, France, has recently made an 
impassioned appeal to his countrymen for the very life of France: 

“France is dying and will die if the scourge is not arrested. 

“To instance, one department in particular, as I know it bet- 
ter than others, that of the Department of Dréme: In 1874 
there were 8,287 births; in 1913, 4,857 births. In place of twenty- 
five to the thousand, there were but sixteen. The same year the 
death rate exceeded the birth rate by 25 per 10,000 inhabitants, 
that is to say by more than 700 in the whole department. 

“There are more coffins than cradles in Dréme. In one year 
there were 700 more coffins than cradles. So the great cry of 
alarm goes forth. Dréme is dying, Dréme will die if the 
scourge is not stopped. .. And one-third of the departments in 
France have a lower birth rate than Dréme. 

“The War increased the trouble not only by the great num- 
ber who fell on the field of honor, but because of the conse- 
quently large number of widows and a marked decrease in young 
men who naturally would have been the founders of families. 

“What has brought a rich, fine, generous people such as the 
French to such a pass is their egoism, individualism, passion, and 
sensuality, for these have triumphed over the spirit of duty, of 
love of God, and of country. Their eyes have been closed to the 
nobler purpose of marriage, they have sought only an association 
of interest and a pleasureable and sensual intercourse. Religion 
not being present to lift hearts and turn them heavenward, each 
has hearkened only to his own caprice or pleasure, and duty has 
become a dead letter for too many. 

“Not only is the evil bold-faced. It is arrogant, proud. It 
has entered into criminal complicity with so-called science, 
and is approved with infernal cynicism.” 

* * * ~ 
UT the Nation’s article is both deaf and blind to such appeals 
B and such facts. It dogmatically assumes that all evils will 


be cured through birth control. It cynically and satanically con- 
demns as immoral the proper exercise of marital rights. It ruth- 
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lessly abdicates to materialism and sacrifices any and every stand- 
ard of living. It really shows no human concern, although its 
language is vested with apparent human consideration. Instead of 
allowing that man and woman may rightly look to a home wherein 
they may bring forth, nourish and properly educate the children 
they wish to have, it dictates, as a principle, that to save both 
from want and need, they should limit their children. Low wages: 
congested quarters: unsanitary conditions—these are not to be 
alleviated and bettered for posterity—no, posterity is to be sacri- 
ficed for them. Human rights are not put first: but human sel- 
fishness and material comfort are to be the cure all. 

If father and mother (how the article travesties the names) do 
not abide by the economic necessities of their condition, so much 
the worse forthem. The helpless: the feebleminded: the epileptic, 
they must not be a charge on society. Society must put them 
away in asylums: or must take every means, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, to see that none such is born again into this world. Ages 
ago some pagans declared that all who were not healthy and prom- 
ising at birth should be straightway killed. Some pagans of to- 
day declare that they should not be allowed to be born. 

* * * * 

HE Nation’s article speaks pathetically of the “woman wither- 
T ing away in sorrowful maidenhood” and of the man seeking 
the company of depraved women because neither the man nor the 
woman has been informed of contraceptive methods and agencies. 
To such logic must we listen. Men and women driven into de- 
spair and sin because they have not the information that would 
help them to violate the laws both of nature and of God. 

And if the contraceptive methods now in vogue are injurious 
—then, declares this article, it is the duty of the medical profes- 
sion to find methods that are not injurious. 

-Again does the writer deceive his readers. It is known of the 
medical profession that no one can invent any method which will 
enable man or woman to escape the law of nature and of God. 
Either, by definite act, may foil that law, but neither can escape 
it. Before the British National Birth Rate Commission an emi- 
nent medical doctor testified that “prevention of maternity by arti- 
ficial methods invariably produced physical, mental and, I think, 
moral harm.” And when questioned further, he said: “I thought 
everybody considered they were more or less harmful.” No one 
can thwart an act of nature, which must be exercised as nature has 
decreed, without suffering harmful consequences. They may not 
be apparent in the occasional or seldom repeated act. They may 
not be apparent in their wide national consequences, till after the 
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passage of many years. But as they are repeated, as they be- 

come more and more part of an individual’s, a country’s, a nation’s 

life, so do they eat into and destroy all the moral fibre of that life. 
* * * * 

ND this far distant yet none the less real issue is what is lost 
A sight of, forgotten under the pressure of immediate need or 
present temptation. The power that brings us into being reaches 
from time to eternity: from earth to heaven. Upon our reverence 
for it depends our reverence for all life, our estimate of one an- 
other and of all our fellows. It is man’s most divine inheritance. 
In it is his soul most sensitive to the Creator’s work: the Creator’s 
voice: the Creator’s purpose. Most surely does it bind, and yet 
most delicately. In its light alone is the eye single, and by its 
light do we see whole. It is the aura of God’s creation: and de- 
nied, we and the world are left to our own deepening twilight. 
Whoso loses it loses what he can never regain. 

And because it is the most precious thing that life possesses, 
the treasure that makes sacred those who gave us birth, we resent 
with just anger those unholy works that would obscure its beauty 
and its worth to the hearts and souls of men. 


ian 
—_ 


HE death of Louise Imogen Guiney is a signal loss to American 
letters. In honesty and excellence of production she was un- 
excelled. She was not alone supremely gifted, she was preémi- 
nently conscientious as both student and writer. Not alone in 
style and matter but in moral example has she left a rare in- 
heritance. To use one of her own lines she is 
A star to keep the ways of honor clear. 

We would not anticipate in any way the extended apprecia- 
tion of Miss Guiney and her work which we will publish in the 
January issue of THE CaTHoLic WorLp. Here we would pay a 
personal tribute to her inner spiritual life, a life very close to God 
and consequently a life of great denial, of suffering and of want. 
But her prayer was: 

Forethought and recollection, 

Rivet mine armor gay! 

The passion for perfection 

Redeem my failing way! 

The arrows of the upper slope 

From sudden ambush cast, 

Rain quick and true, with one to ope 
My Paradise at last! 

Her armor was gay, and her soul in spite of adversity sincere, 
unaffected, simple. 
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We last saw her in the streets of the Oxford she knew and 
loved so well, and we hope to greet her in heaven with the same 
smile with which we left her there. 


—— 
—_—— 


HE fact that England is unable to govern Ireland because the 
T vast majority of the Irish people will not recognize her gov- 
ernment, has been attested by ample evidence. In a noteworthy 
article in the new English publication, Blackfriars, still further 
evidence is added to the mass that already exists. 

The writer is Denis Gwynn, and his evidence is the result of 
recent personal observations throughout Ireland. To the oft-re- 
peated excuse given by the English Government: “We can do 
nothing until you Irishmen agree among yourselves,” Gwynn states 
that there never has been such unanimity among the Irish people 
as exists today on the present political question: it is a unanimity 
resulting from the real and lasting discovery of common interests 
and a common outlook upon life. 

Only one attitude, one aspiration exists outside the four east- 
ern counties of Ulster, from Donegal to Wexford, from Galway to 
Dublin. He tells of the ruthless persecution and banishment of 
the Catholics of East Ulster. Fermanagh, Tyrone, South Cavan, 
Monaghan, and Donegal, have prepared to receive those thus driven 
from their homes. 

* * - ~ 

UTSIDE of the northeastern corner of Ireland political govern- 

ment has ceased to exist. The fact that more than two-thirds 
of the population of Ireland are agricultural, makes it easy for 
them to govern themselves: detection and punishment of crime 
may safely be left to local public opinion. And, indeed, the local 
courts have been the sole constructive force in the anarchy over 
which the English representatives preside. 

‘ Into these otherwise peaceful communities the notorious 
Black-and-Tans have been sent to create a reign of terror. 

“Innocent civilians, men and women, dared not walk about 
after dark for fear of being set upon by armed Black-and-Tans 
who have, not without reason, gained the reputation throughout 
Ireland of robbing and looting anyone whom they saw fit to 
search.” 

The daily and nightly terrorism in Cork and Dublin, where, 
says the writer, the state of affairs is literally indescribable, was 
surpassed by the appalling wreckage perpetrated. by troops and 
Black-and-Tans throughout the country. 

He describes specific instances. He shows that these Black- 
and-Tans undertake these so-called “reprisals” with official ap- 
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proval and official aid. They are part of a deliberate policy, and 
that policy will continue and increase the present ghastly terror 
until Ireland succumbs. That will never be. Self-government 
alone will satisfy the Irish people. 


-— 
> 





Paulist Press, appears, among other stories of conversion, one 

N The Highways of Life, one of the oldest publications of The 
entitled “From the Invisible to the Visible Church.” The book 
itself was edited by the late Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewit, for 
many years editor of THe CATHOLIC WorLp: and the contribution 
mentioned was the account of the journey to the true Church of 
Father Hewit’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Catherine S. Hewit. 

Mrs. Hewit died on the sixth of October last in her ninety- 
fifth year. Not alone as a relative of Father Hewit, but also be- 
cause of the exceptional sanctity of her life does she deserve spe- 
cial notice in these pages. 

* * * * 

ROM her own account of her conversion it is evident that from 

the earliest years of her life she earnestly desired to know 
and serve our Blessed Lord. Baptized in the Episcopal Church, 
she married Dr. Hewit, then a Presbyterian. The fact that there 
was another Christian sect other than the Episcopal was her first 
stepping-stone to a knowledge of the Catholic Church. A careful 
student of the Bible, she saw plainly written therein the doctrines 
of Penance and Extreme Unction, and she had no idea these were 
taught otherwhere than in the Episcopal Church, until a Protestant 
told her: “These are Catholic doctrines.” Yet she was distressed 
when her husband, Dr. Hewit, having been received into the true 
Church, took their children to Mass. It led her at least to inquire 
further: to seek the help of Father Hewit, and then were dispersed 
the clouds that had darkened her mind. 

Mrs. Hewit was received into the Church on March 25, 1856. 

* aa . * 

FTER she had received the Body and Blood of Our Lord she 
A never knew doubt again, and that Food nourished her with a 
personal love of Our Lord and a personal sanctity that marked all 
the years of her long life. She had read the Scripture when a 
young child. Such was her devotion to it that she read some por- 
tion every day of her life. One of her greatest treasures was a 
picture of the Madonna, which Father Hewit brought to her from 
Rome on his first visit there. “It was,” she used to say, “a con- 


stant light to me.” 
“I never knew a better person,” said Father Hewit himself. 
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Her piety was founded upon the habit of constant prayer. Conse- 
quently, it was deep, serene, attractive. It showed itself in sweet- 
ness of temper, graciousness of conduct, and dignity of word. 
Perhaps it was most evidenced in her supreme virtue of fraternal 
charity—that sure bond of peace with Jesus Christ: that love which 
is an essential condition of the love of God. Age with its handi- 
caps, its infirmities and its sufferings engendered no complaining: 
no querulous impatience. Strength and dignity held the helm 
through later as well as earlier years, and with prayers upon her 
lips she passed after three-quarters of a century of service to the 
eternal presence of the Lord and Saviour Whom she loved so well. 
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Ursula Finch. By I. C. Clarke. $2.25 net. The Paths of Goodness. By Rev. 
E. F. Garesché, S.J. $1.50 net. The Principal Catholic Practices. By Rev. 
G. T. Schmidt. $1.50 net. On the Morals of Today. By Rev. T. Slater, 
S.J. 85 cents net. A Short Method of Mental Prayer. By Rev. N. Ridolfe. 

Bont & Livertcut, New York: 

Satan’s Diary. By L. Andreyev. What I Saw In Russia. By G. Lansbury. Silent, 
White and Beautiful. By T. Robbins. The House With a Bad Name. By P. P. 
Sheehan. 

Harper & BrotHers, New York: 
The Secret Springs. By H. O’Higgins. $2.00 net. The Making of the Reparation 
and Economic Sections of the Treaty. By B. M. Baruch. $3.00 net. 
Tue Century Co., New York: 
American Police Systems. By Raymond Fosdick. 
Dovstepay, Pace & Co., Garden City, New York: 
The Surprises of Life. By G. Clémenceau. The Junkman. By R. le Gallienne. 
Freperick Puster & Co., New York: 

Medicina Pastoralis. By Joseph Antonelli. Vols. I., II., II. Considerations 

on Eternity. Edited by Rev. F. E. Bogues. $1.50 net. 
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Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York: 

Adam of Dublin. By C. O’Riordan. 

Oxrornp Universiry Press, New York: 

The Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 Which Framed the Constitution 
of the United States of America. Edited by G. Hunt and J. B. Scott. Prices 
and Price Control in Great Britain and the United States During the World 
War. By S. Litman. 

Scuwaatz, Kirnwin & Fauss, New York: 

Catholic Hymnal. By Rev. J. G. Hacker, S.J. 75 cents. 
Biase Benzicen & Co., New York: 

The Black Cardinal. By John T. Smith. 
BrenTano’s, New York: 

The Cross of Ares. By L. Perkins. Cesare Borgia. By A. Symons. Helping the 
Rich. By J. Bay. 

Tuomas Se.tzern, New York: 
Our Great War and the Great Wars of the Ancient Greeks. By G. Murray, LL.D. 
Woman. Sy M. Mark. Reputations. By D. Goldring. 
James T. Wurze & Co., New York: 
Floridina. Poems by Samuel D. Lee. $1.50. 
Joun Lane Co., New York: 
Correspondence of Jean-Baptiste Carrier. Translated by E. H. Carrier, M.A. 
Tue Macmittan Co., New York: 

The Foolish Lovers. By St. John G. Ervine. $2.00. Enslaved. By J. Masefield. 
$2.25. Social Scandinavia in the Viking Age. By M. W. Williams, Ph.D. Right 
Royal. By J. Masefield. Literature in a Changing Age. By A. H. Thorndike, 
Ph.D. $3.00. 

E. P. Durron & Co., New York: 
George Tyrrell’s Letters. Edited by M. D. Petre. $7.00 net. 
Cuarces Scraipner’s Sons, New York: 

Character and Opinion in the United States. By G. Santayana. %3.50. Pagan 

Fire. By N. Richardson. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

Evolution and Social Progress. By J. Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. $1.75. The Sacred 
Heart and Wine in Holy Communion. By Sister M. Philip. %1.10. The Loyalist. 
By J. F. Barrett. $2.00. 

GOVERNMENT ParintInG Orrice, Washington: 

The University Extension Movement. By W. S. Bittner. Pamphlet. 
Hoventon Mirriin Co., Boston: 

Presidents and Pies. By Isabel Anderson. $3.00. 
Ginn & Co., Boston: 

The Corona Readers. Second Reader. By M. F. Egan, Brother Leo, F.S.C., and 

J. H. Fassett. 64 cents. 
Tue Four Seas Co., Boston: 
The Mogfoots. By Marion M. Taylor. 
Yate University Press, New Haven: 
The Connecticut Wits, and Other Essays. By H. A. Beers. $2.25. 
Joun Josern McVey, Philadelphia: 

Exposition of Christian Doctrine. By a Seminary Professor. Part III.—Worship. 
$3.00. 

J. B. Lippincorr Co., Philadelphia: 

The American Boys’ Handybook of Camp Lore and Woodcraft. By D. Beard. 
$3.00 net. The Sleeping Beauty. By C. S. Evans. 

Tue Paractete Puptisuine Co., Cornwells Heights, Pa.: 
A Man Who Was a Man—St. Joseph. By M. A. Kelley, S.T.L., Ph.D. $1.50. 
Loyvota University Press, Chicago: 

Latin Hymns. Edited by M. Genning, S.J. Teaching for God. By E. F. Garesché, 

S.J. Snow-Bound, and Other Poems. By J. G. Whittier. 
B. Hernper Boox Co., St. Louis: 
From the Trinity to the Eucharist. By Mgr. M. Landrieux. %1.30 net. What 
Father Cuthbert Knew. By G. VY. Christmas. $1.35 net. 
T. Fisner Unwin, London: 
My Life and Friends. By James Sully, LL.D. $5.00 net. 
Catnoutic Trauts Socrery, Dublin: 

The Social Question in Ireland. By Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D. The Blessed Oliver 
Plunkett. By Sir J. R. O'Connell, LL.D. The Mystery of the Incarnation. By 
Rev. J. E. Canavan, S.J. Home Nursing. By Dr. L. Cassidy. Between Capital- 
ism and Socialism. By Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D. Pamphlets. Nelly McMahon, 
B.A. By B. O'Neill. 2s. 6d. Clontarf. By Rev. J. B. Dollard, Litt.D. 1s. 3d. 
Three Hills. By E. Ua Mordha. 1s. 3d. 

Bioup & Gay, Paris: 

L’Ame de France. Par E. Montier. Les Assyro-Chaldéens et les Arméniens mas- 

sacrés par les Turcs. Par J. Naagem. Les “Racines.” Par Abbé G. Mugnier. 
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